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For, O, for, O, the hobby-horse is forgot. 


Ir has been often said that “to trace the 
origin of the bicycle we must go back to the 
beginning of the century”; and as this has not 
been denied it is probably true. I shall try to 


show that the bicycle grew from experiments in 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and that the 
Célérifere, first invented in 1690, was the earli- 
est form of the “safety” of to-day. The first at- 
tempts to ride wheels date back as far as the 
fifteenth century. True, the machines then made 
were crude, clumsy, and imperfect; yet they 
deserve mention, for they were a distinct step 
in the history of the wheel. The first of these 
was a heavy carriage driven by means of ropes 
attached to and wound round its axle-tree. 
To the other end of the ropes a pole was tied, 
and this pole was used as a lever in front of 
the vehicle; and by this means it was slowly 
drawn forward. 

Little was done in the century following ; yet 
in the “ Memoirs of Henry Fetherstone” it is 
told that a Jesuit missionary named Ricius, 
who was traveling down the Ganges, having 
missed a boat that plied at regular intervals 
between points he was to visit in his journey, 
made up for lost time by building a small car- 
riage propelled by levers. Because so few de- 
tails are told, the truth of the author’s account 
has been doubted or discredited by many. 
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Hamlet, iii. 2. 


In one of England’s older churches — St. 
Giles’ at Stoke Pogis — is a window of stained- 
glass on which may be seen a cherub astride of 
a hobby-horse, or wooden “wheel.” At the 
sides, in separate panels, as if to fix the date 
of the design, stand two young men attired in 
Puritan dress, one playing the violin, the other, 
with hands in his pockets, smoking a pipe. Is 
it from this design that the first thought of the 
hobby-horse of other days was taken ? 

Before the Royal Academy of Sciences, in 
1693, Ozanam read a paper describing a ve- 
hicle driven by the pedaling of a footman, who 
stood in a box behind, and rested his hands on 
a bar, level with his chin, attached to the back 
of an awning above the rider in the conveyance. 
This may prove that Fetherstone’s account was 
not untrue. Ozanam’s vehicle was followed 
by another, built on a somewhat similar plan, 
by an Englishman named Ovenden about 1761, 
for a description of the machine then appeared 
in the “ Universal Magazine.” The vehicle 
was said to be “the best that has hitherto been 
invented.” The distance covered “ with ease’ 
by this rude vehicle is stated to have been six 
miles an hour; with a “ peculiar exertion,” nine 
The steering was done with a 


or ten miles. 
pair of reins. 
It is to the seventeenth century that we must 
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look for the first actual “ wheel” or bicycle. 
In the year 1690, M. de Sivrac, a Frenchman, 





first hit 
M upon the 
bi notion of 
ty making a 
" vehicle 

upon two 
i wheels, 
i while its 
E STAINED GLASS WINDOW FROM ST. GILES’ CHURCH rider sat 
j, AT STOKE PoGIS.* astride a 
is saddle on a wooden beam to which two cross- 
pieces were 
b firmly fixed. 
a At the ends 
of these cross- 
ia pieces there 
be were wheels, 


kept in posi- 
tion by a lath- 
like connect- 
ing-rod. The 
frame _repre- 
sented some animal. This primitive bicycle, 
known as the Célérifere, was never fitted 
with handle- 
bars, and was 
steered only 
by the feet 
of the rider, 
which also 
had to keep 
his balance, 
In mounting, 
he had to run 
alongside and 
Once the machine had 
been well 
set going 
by a push 
upon the 
ground 
with the 
feet, the 
manupon 
it would 
draw them up, bending his knees, and without 





OZANAM’S VEHICLE. 





C&LERIFERE WITH FRAME REPRESENTING 
A LION. 


on rr ee ee - 


vault into the saddle. 








CELERIFERE WITH FRAME REPRESENTING A SNAKE. 


* The first five illustrations on this page are copied, by permission, from “ Le Cyclisme, Théorique et Pratique,” 
by L. Baudry de Saunier, published by La Librairie Ilustrée, Paris. 
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further effort could travel some distance. When 
the pace slackened the rider had to repeat the 
pushing, and so continue his journey. Much 
ground was covered in this way on level roads, 
and especially down-hill, in a short space of 
time; but it was hard to go up-hill. 

It has been claimed by some that the Célé- 
rifére was the invention of another Frenchman 
named Blanchard, whom Louis XVI. once 
command- 
ed to per- 
form be- 
fore him 
on this 
vehicle, 
in July, 
1779. Be- 
yond the fact that such a performance took 
place, on that and other occasions in public, 





THE DRAISINE. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 








THE BOLTON MACHINE. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


(This cut and the one below are from ‘* Cycling Art, Energy and Locomo 
tion,”’ by Robert P. Scott. By permission of J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


there is nothing to support this claim. In 
fact, it was not until Blanchard had crossed 
over to England that he excited in- 








M. JULIEN’S “‘ EVERLASTING TREADMILL.” (SEE PAGE 446.) 


terest ; once there, however, he was favored by 
the Duke of York, and began to attract atten- 
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favor at the Gardens of the Tivoli; this was the 
Draisine, named from its inventor. 
To Baron von Bade, commonly known as 





































PARKER AND BRAMLEY’S VEHICLE, 1830. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
(From * Le Cyclisme.) 





tion. Under the fostering care of royalty the 
Célérifére, then known as the “ Dandy-horse,” 
became popular among the English, who took 
to it with enthusiasm, but were soon laughed Drais von Sauerbron, we owe this first bicycle 
out of their fancy by jokers and cartoonists. with a steering-wheel. It was built at Mann- 
heim. The Draisine was propelled like 
the Vélocifére and Célérifére; but the 
front wheel turned on a pivot and might 
be moved by a handle-bar, so this ve- 
hicle could be easily guided in any 
direction — a great improvement. 

In the year 1805 a strange two- 
wheeled vehicle was offered to the 
American public by an inventive genius 
named Bolton. This was a marvel of 
cog-wheels, moved by a crank turned 
by hand. The operator stood on a 
narrow plank connecting the two wheels. 
Over the front or steering-wheel sat 


DALZELL’S MACHINE. (SEE PAGE 448.) 














** HOBBY HORSE” OF 1818, ONCE OWNED BY THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. another rider, whose only occupation 


(By cc sy of the Stanley Club, England.) . . . 
ee ee was to steer the carriage in its course. 





But by this time the principle of bal- 
ancing the wheel was understood, and 
the task of developing the crude vehicle 
of M. de Sivrac was begun. It was not 
long, however, before this machine was 
replaced by another, or was, perhaps, 
only renamed. During the French 
Revolution a new form was introduced 
under the name of Vélocifere ; and its 
riders became known as Vélocipéedes. In 
the year 1808 one of these vehicles, 
shown at the Luxembourg Gardens in 
Paris, was much used. Eight years 
later another wheel of similar form 











e . ° ** HOBBY HORSE,” 1820. 
came into France and gained popular (By courtesy of the Stanley Club, England.) 
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In 1818, Dennis Johnson, an English coach- 
maker, made the Draisine lighter and provided 
it with an elbow and body rest, decidedly im- 
proving the vehicle. Further changes made by 
Louis Gompertz, in 1821, enabled the rider to 
propel this vehicle with his hands, but he still 
had to keep himself upright by the use of his 
feet and legs. A cogged wheel fixed to the 
side of the front hub and a gearing moved by a 
lever were the means of driving the wheel, and 
the lever also did service as a steering-bar. 

So popular did the Draisine become that 
forms of it continued in use until 1855, but the 





THE MODERN SPINNING-WHEEL. 


later form was built of iron instead of wood. 
This change was brought about by an English 
contractor named Knight, who was so pleased 
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by the new way of traveling while visiting the 
continent, that he thought of using the cheaper 
iron of his own country for making the Drai 
sine. Shortly after it came to England this ma- 
chine was changed from the crude and heavy 
wheel of Baron Drais von Sauerbron; it be 
came a light, elegant, and reliable machine ca 
pable of being skilfully ridden. 

To M. Julien the French Government in 1830 
granted a patent for what has been called “ an 
everlasting staircase or tread-mill.” How it 
worked it is difficult to say, for a couple of 
spikes, meant to prevent the running back of 
the machine 
when it was 
going up-hill, 
look as if they 
would prevent 
any forward 
motion. 

Somewhat 
later in the 
same year, two 
Englishmen, 
named Parker 
and Bramley, 
built an elab- 
orate vehicle 
having three 
wheels (only 
two of which 
are shown in 
the _ picture), 
that may be 
claimed to be 
the first hint 
of the modern 
tandem. The 
machine was 
complicated, 
and the posi- 
tions of the 
{ two riders — 

the one who 

steered stood 

upright, while 

his unlucky 
partner had to lie down like a swimmer — 
were enough to make it a failure. 

Following closely on this came Alexander 
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Cochrane’s road-machine, in which, for the 

first time, the rowing motion of an oarsman 

was used. The propellers were long levers, 

which, being connected with the machinery 

it the hub, drove the carriage forward. 
It is claimed by some writers 

that the absurd drawings made 

by the artist Cruikshank, pok- 

ing fun at the Draisine, or the 

* Hobby-horse” as the English 

called it, did much to prevent 

any progress; and, in fact, an 

American writer states that this 

vehicle was “killed” thereby 

in England in 1818. In the 

year following, however, he says 

that it was introduced into the 

United States. Notwithstand- 

ing the fun made of it, the 

hobby-horse became very pop- 

ular with very fashionable Lon- 

don. Among the rich it was 

considered quite the correct 

thing to devote some hours 

daily to so pleasant a pastime 

as “draisining”; and it 

no uncommon thing to find a 

bevy of girls, with their attend- 

crowd young 


was 


ants and a of 
dandies, gathered together at 
Johnson’s Riding Academy in 

Golden Square, eager to prove Y 
their skill upon the Draisine, 

the idol of the hour. 


The 


shank and others, 


of Cruik- 
though at 
first they discouraged a pas- 


caricatures 


time that had come to stay, 
failed in the long run to have any but a good 
effect on the new industry ; for we may trace to 
them the origin of the tandem, which may have 
come from a comic drawing of that period in 
which a young couple are shown upon a hobby- 
horse; and possibly, too, the idea of the tricycle, 
which, it is said, was suggested by a drawing 
of an apparatus having three wheels with a 
place for baggage. 

The first American appearance of the Drai- 
sine was made in New York City. The people 
of the New World eagerly welcomed the new 
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sport. Small manufactories sprang up all over 
town ; but the demand for wheels far exceeded 
the supply. Near Bowling Green these vehi- 
Around City Hall 


Park and along the Bowery, at all times of the 


cles were first exhibited. 


BREAKFAST. 


TEN MILES BEFORE 


day, riders might be seen. The craze — for 
craze it was—soon spread over the land, and 
the principal cities each had wheels. However, 
a reaction soon set in, and as suddenly as the 
Draisine had risen into favor so suddenly did it 
fall from grace. 

Though for many years after the coming of 
this vehicle, different forms with three, four, 
five, and sometimes six wheels were made, the 
means of driving still remained the same. La- 
salle, a French carriage-builder, invented a 
“ giant wheel,” through which an axle-tree ex- 
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tended some distance on each side. This ve- 
hicle, known as the /¢docadére, carried two 
passengers, one on each side of the wheel at 
the extreme end of the axle. Revis, of Cam- 
bridge, and B. Smith, of Liverpool, both thought 
of driving the wheels by the feet instead of by 
the hands; and each brought out a wheel — 
the former named his wheel the Alleopode ; the 
latter chose the name Facilitator. These in- 
ventions enjoyed only a brief existence ; but the 
Draisine held its own in Europe nearly thirty 
years. 

It has been recently stated that the first ve- 
locipede in America was built in the year 1823; 





A “*MICHAUX”’ WHEEL OF 1860. 
(From ** Le Cyclisme."’) 


by a young mechanic of Troy, N. Y.; but the 
statement is doubtful, and there appears to be 
no trace of the machine, which is stated to have 
caused much wonder at the time. 

In 1840, a Scotchman named McMillan in- 
vented a driving-gear of rods, which, six years 
later, was improved by one of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, Gavin Dalzell, of Lesmahogaw, Lanark- 
shire, a cooper by trade. Dalzell’s machine has 
long been considered the first two-wheeled, 
“one-track” vehicle in which the rider was 
lifted clear of the ground and provided with a 
true driving and steering mechanism. 

It will repay us to look a moment at Dal- 
zell’s creation, which is not only still in exis- 
tence, but is to-day in good working order. 
The wheels, like the entire machine, are princi- 
pally of wood, with metal fittings and tires, 
The rear wheel — that is, the driving-wheel of 
our modern safety — is forty inches in diameter, 
while the front or steering-wheel measures but 
thirty inches. The front forks, like those of the 
safety of to-day, have a backward slope. The 
handle-bars are fashioned after the style now in 
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vogue. "The dirt-guard, or protector, though 
clumsy in the extreme, is not unlike the dress- 
guard recently used. The entire frame, in fact, 
has some resemblance to a modern “ woman’s 
safety.” The rear wheel is propelled by cranks 
and levers from pedals, each consisting of a 
single bar bent at nght angles from its lever. 

The next, and a far more important, step in 
the perfection of the wheel was taken in 1855. 
Ernest Michaux, born at Bar-le-Duc in 1842, 
the son of a French locksmith, when but 
thirteen years of age invented the crank and 
pedal, without which wheeling to-day would 
be still in its infancy. Michaux’s chief duty in 
his father’s workshop was to take care of the 
tools. One day a Draisine was brought in for 
repairs. Young Michaux had long coveted 
one, and no sooner was the Draisine in the 
shop than he set out to ride it. For some 
hours he enjoyed the new pastime. But the 
new toy did not long keep the speed his feet 
gave it, so he determined to invent something 
by which he could drive the wheel without 
touching the ground. 

Remembering that the grindstone at which 
he worked daily was made to turn by a crank 
and a pedal, he thought of applying the same 
principle to the Draisine. He found an iron 
rod, bent it at the forge, and attached it to the 
axle of the front wheel. Again he mounted, 
but was disappointed at the result, for he shot 
out of the 
saddle — 
time upon 
time. De- 
spite his 
many falls, 
he had re- 
solved to 
succeed; 
and, going 
more care- 
fully at the 
work, he so improved his original invention that 
Ernest Michaux’s inven- 








LALLEMENT’S BICYCLE. 
(From “ Le Cyclisme.” 


he soon triumphed. 
tive skill was of such great service to his father 
that the latter soon found himself at the head 
of a large factory. 

Some years passed before any improvements 
were made in Michaux’s crank and pedal. In 
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the meantime, hearing reports of fortunes rap- 
idly made in the New World, Peter Lallement, 
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Landis had patented a traveling rocking-horse 
which, being mounted on wheels while the 
rear end of the rocker was cranked, enabled the 
rider to move forward on working a very long 
lever attached by a crank to the front wheel. 

Having settled his debts, Lallement returned 
to France, arriving in Paris, at the opening 
of the Paris Exposition of 1867, to find that 
Michaux (who, thanks to the help of the Ol- 
livier brothers, had been more fortunate) was 
exhibiting his machines there. The price of 
these wheels was quoted at 600 francs (about 
$120) apiece. Lallement decided to enter into 
competition, and, having more money than 
conscience, began to make velocipedes on 
Michaux’s original patent, the American rights 
of which he had bought through Carrol. 

By the year 1869 marked progress had been 
made in this wheel, which, thanks to the enter- 
prise of another Frenchman,— M. Magee,— 
was then first manufactured of iron. 

The records of the United States Patent Of- 
fice for 1869 show that over fifty patents for 


velocipedes were granted during January. The 





REPRODUCED FROM A DRAWING 


ERNEST MICHAUX IN 1868; 
OF THE ONLY EXISTING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
CELEBRATED INVENTOR. 

(From “ Le Cyclisme.”) 

one of the workmen in the Michaux factory, 
started for America, hoping to be able to find 
some capitalist to join him in making and sell- 
ing the velocipede. He set out for Ansonia, 
Connecticut, and may be credited with having 
been the first manufacturer of this type of ma- 
chine in the United States. 

Soon after his arrival he became associated 
with one James Carrol, and his dreams were in 
a fair way to come true. On November 20, 
1866, he took out a patent for improvements in 
the velocipede. Several of these improvements, 
however, were those of young Michaux and of 
the Michaux factory, which the workman had 
taken without permission. Success did not re- 
ward his efforts, and, pressed for money, he 
assigned his rights in this patent to Carrol, who 
later disposed of them and of the patent to Cal- 
vin Witty, a shrewd New Yorker. Mr. Witty, 
foreseeing a wheel craze, made ready to meet 
the great demand which he expected. 

Five years before this, an American named 














A MICHAUX WHEEL OF 
( By courtesy of the Stanley Club, England 


1867. 


spring of 1869 found the wheel craze universal 
Carriage-builders were led to add to their fac- 
tories plants for the manufacturing of velocipedes. 
Over one thousand of these machines were 
turned out every week, while orders were pour- 
ing in by the tens of thousands. To quote from 
a newspaper of about that time: “ As an indi- 
cation of the extent to which the manufacture 
of velocipedes was carried on, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Calvin Witty, the purchaser of 
the Lallement patent, employed the resources of 
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THE ‘‘BECK”’; WOODEN WHEELS AND LARGE RUBBER TIRES. THE ‘‘ PHANTOM,” PROBABLY THE FIRST “‘ COMMERCIAL” suUs- 
1869 OR 1870.* PENSION WHEEL WITH RUBBER TIRES (MISSING) PUT ON THE 


MARKET. NOTE DUPLEX STEERING ARRANGEMENT. 


WZ 


PIE VR 
IS 


he ” 
| A ** BONESHAKER, RUBBER TIRES NAILED TO WOODEN FELLIES. 
— 1870. 



























TENSION BICYCLE. JOHN O’GROAT’S ‘‘ SPARROW.” MAKER, 
OR COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO. 1870 OR 1871. 





es — = — 
_ GROUT’S TENSION. ONE OF THE FIRST (AND BEST) RUBBER-TIRED 


TENSION-WHEELED BONESHAKER, METAL RIMS AND RUBBER TIRES. TENSION-WHEELED BICYCLES PUT ON THE MARKET; NOTE 
DOUBLE STEP AND JOINTED BOW-SPRING: BRAKE 


THE “ MISSING LINK” BETWEEN THE BONESHAKER AND 
THE ORDINARY. 1870. CORD, ACTING ON HIND WHEEL, IS BROKEN. 





New York, and he also kept men actively em- 


seven large carriage-makers, and kept their es- 
ployed in two factories in Connecticut, one in 


tablishments busy day and night. He had 
seventy men at work in one establishment in Wilmington, Del., and one in Newark, N. J.” 


* The illustrations on this page are here reproduced by the courtesy of the Stanley Club, England. 
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But few 
peoplehad 
expected 
that the 
mania for 
this new 
style of 
wheeled 
vehicles 
would be 
sO great. 

Among 
the earli- 
est who ex- 





EARLY HIGH WHEEL: ‘“ ORDINARY,” WITH 
TANGENT SPOKES. STARLEY, 1873. 


(From * Le Cyclisme.”’ 


hibited their skill on the velocipede in public 
were the Hanlon brothers. They used a some- 
what clumsy type of wheel from France. These, 
at best, were but heavy things, which were soon 
improved upon by American makers. 

Schools for teaching learners to ride were 
quickly opened ; and that of Frank Pearsall, the 
well-known New York photographer, was per- 
haps the first of these. His school was on the 
corner of Broadway and Twenty-second street. 
Together with his brother, he turned out up- 
ward of three hundred well-taught riders within 
Three months later nearly fifty 
bicycle-schools thrived in New York and 
Brooklyn. These schools vied one with the 
other in high- 
sounding names. 
One the 
“ Amphicyclo- 
theatrus,” an- 
other the “Gym- 
nocyclidium,” 
etc. The 
of tuition 
fifteen dollars 
each; but this 
amount carried 
with it the right 
to use a veloci- 


two months. 


was 


cost 
was 





pede and _ to 

practice in the 
THE ‘ KANGAROO.” hall for one 
From “* Le Cyclisme.”" 

month. 


In England makersvied withone another in im- 
proving the velocipede. One increased the size 


of the front or driving wheel; another reduced 
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that of the rear wheel; a third adopted solid wire 
spokes; while a fourth fitted rubber tires to the 
wheel-rims ; a fifth invented a hollow steel rim, 
a sixth hollow spokes, until at last the old ma- 
chine had undergone a complete transforma- 
tion, and the bicycle proper, or “ ordinary,” as 
it is now called, was evolved 

With the opening of the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1870, the manufacture of velocipedes in 
France came to a standstill, while across the 
Channel, 
colonies 
where the 
industry 
was later 
to find a 
lodgment 
were now 
springing 
up. Atthe 
historic 
old city of 
Coventry, 


then the 
central 
point for 
all the 
silk and 
ribbon 
trades, 





and where 
the clock- 
makers 
had settled long before, ‘‘ wheeldom” took up 


** ROVER.” 


THE 


From ** Le Cyclism« 


its quarters. 

Among the better-known __ bicycle-makers 
James K. Starley, Thomas Humber, and New- 
ton Wilson may be named. To J. K. Starley 
belongs the credit of making the first bicycle. 
The first of these machines, which he built in 
1873, was of great height when compared with 
The front wheel was 
nearly twice as high as any that had been seen 


the wheels of its time. 


It was at once the driving and 
Though this type of machine 


theretofore. 
steering wheel. 
held its place in public favor for about fifteen 
years, it at last gave way to a safer form of ma- 
chine known as the “ Kangaroo.” After en- 
tering into partnership with a Mr. Sutton, Star- 
ley continued to make wheels, but turned his 
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attention to the tricycle, and also invented the 
“ Rover,” a model that for a time became im- 
mensely popular with middle-aged men. In 
this machine he first used his principle of gear- 
ing — that now commonly used on all modern 
bicycles. It should be stated here that Mr. 
Starley first carried out the idea of applying a 
multiplying gear, consisting of sprockets and an 
endless chain, to the front-driving safety bicycle 
of former years. The application of this feat- 











LAWSON REAR-DRIVING SAFETY. 1877. 
(By courtesy of the Stanley Club, England.) 


ure to the rear wheel of our modern safety has 
completely made over the realm of wheeldom. 
Of Mr. Humber we know that, having 
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award —a gold medal; for this was awarded 
to the “ Invincible Bicycle Manufactory ” of 
London. ‘The front wheel of M. Renard’s ma- 
chine measured 78 inches; that of the “ Invin- 
cible” factory, about 58 inches. This machine 
was fitted with the “ Invincible ” double hollow 
rim, and two hundred swaged-wire spokes, but- 
ted at the rim, were fitted to the front wheel, 
and seventy were fixed to the back wheel. 
Both wheels had “ Invincible ” ball-bearings. 

The danger of headers from the “ good old 
ordinary ” debarred elderly persons from mak- 
ing use of the machine; and in this same year 
(1878) a new form of wheel, invented by Mr. 
Lawson of the “Singer Bicycle Factory ” 
Coventry, England, was placed on the market. 
This vehicle was a “ safety” in every respect, 
and the rider’s feet being only a few inches from 
the ground, he could easily dismount in any 
emergency. The first of these machines was 
made for Robert Lowe, afterward Viscount 
Sherbrooke. 

Though there were improvements in the in- 
ner parts of the ordinary bicycle, little change 
took place in its outward appearance during 
the next five years. Inwardly, first the “ open 


of 





started a thriving business, he soon en- 
tered into partnership with Messrs. 
Marriott and Cooper, the former a prac- 
tical business man, the latter an adept 
in the art of bicycle-racing. It is largely 
due to the efforts of the racing-partner 
that the Humber bicycles came to the 
front, and that these machines gained a 
lasting reputation. 

Before examining further the pro- 
gress made with the wheel, the sad end 
of the Michaux father and son should 
be recorded. Struggling vainly against 
aggressive competitors, with fortune 
broken and reason impaired, Ernest Michaux 
spent the last of his days in the asylum at 
Bicétre, near Paris, while his father, reduced 
to abject poverty, died in a home for the aged 
in 1883. 

In 1875 M. Truffault invented the hollow 
rim, and at the Paris Exposition of 1878 a 
wheel made by M. Renard received much 
admiration, but did not obtain the coveted 


LAWSON SAFETY, 1878. 
(By courtesy of the Stanley Club, England.) 


head ” was superseded by the “ Stanley head,” 
one closed on all sides but one, and therefore 
to a great extent dust-proof; the number of 
spokes in the front wheel, which had varied all 
the way from fifty to two hundred, was fixed on 
a sensible basis, seventy-five being the average 
number. Cone and parallel bearings were re- 
placed by ball-bearings — a change that helped 
to lower records by increasing speed-power. 
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THE FIRST GEARED-SAFETY, 
(From “ Le Cyclisme.”’) 

At the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
in 1876, the first bicycles of foreign manufacture 
were exhibited. Machines of the “ordinary” 
type were built in the United States the follow- 
ing year, the “ Standard Columbia ” being first 
made in 1879. During 1880 ball-bearings were 
fitted to this machine, which immediately be- 
came popular. 

The most promising of the earlier safety bi- 
cycles was one known as the “ Kangaroo.” 
This vehicle, which was first built in 1883, con- 
sisted of a dwarf “ordinary” bicycle the front 
wheel of which was driven by a gear consisting 
of sprockets and an endless chain. Great speed 
was attained by ordinary riders on this type 
of machine. The danger of serious accidents 
from falls was almost removed, as in almost 
every case the rider could touch the ground 
with his feet while comfortably astride his wheel. 
The life of this little wonder was short, for it 
gave way to the forerunner of the modern safety. 

The first rear-driving, geared “safety” was built 
in the workshops of the Coventry Machinists’ 
Company at Coventry, England, in 1880. As 
will be seen from a glance at the illustration, 


SAFETY, SOLID TIRES, 1887. 
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: “PIONEER,” 1885 

the rear wheel of this make was fitted with a 
sprocket, gear, and chain, and thus was made 
the driving-wheel ; the front wheel still remained 
large. J. H. Pausey, of Clapham Common, 
London, determined to improve upon this 
model, and reduced the size of the front wheel 
until it became the smaller. But this made 
the steering difficult; and as by experiment he 
found that increasing the size of this wheel 
overcame this drawback, he gradually enlarged 
it until it was but two inches smaller than the 
driving-wheel. Pausey did not live to enjoy 
the fruits of his experiments, for while coasting 
down a hill on the Brighton Road, some thirty 
miles from London, he met with an accident 
which cost him his life. 

Others improved on Pausey’s idea, making 
both wheels of a size, and thus the modern 
safety resulted. Among the first rear-driving 
safeties in the United States were the “ Victor” 
and the “ Veloce Columbia,” built in 1888. At 
that time solid tires and hollow metal rims were 


popular; nowadays we seem to be returning to 
the old order of things, for wooden rims are 


now favored almost universally. The greatest 


A MODERN SAFETY, DIAMOND FRAME, PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


From * Le Cyclisme.” 
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changes in the modern type of wheel have 
been the adoption of the diamond frame and 
the invention of pneumatic tires. The pneu- 
matic tire, that has done so much for the com- 
fort and speed of wheelmen and is now a neces- 
sity of every well-appointed wheel, was the inven- 
tion of an Irish veterinary, named Dunlop. Be- 
ginning his experiments in 1889, he perfected 
the pneumatic tire in time for the opening of 
the wheeling season of the following year, and 
thereby earned the gratitude of all cyclists. 


To sum up, wheeling, both as an industry 
of importance and as a delightful pastime, has 
taken a firm hold on American soil. In these 
United States there are over two thousand fac- 
tories where only bicycles are made. Although 
the inventive Yankee, “ Uncle Sam,” was not 
the pioneer in this field of manufacture, he has 
already added so many useful features, and 
modified and improved upon European crea- 
tions to such an extent, that he may justly rank 
side by side with his brothers, “John Bull” 
and “ Jean Crapaud.” 

About the time that the Coventry Machinists’ 
Co. was experimenting in chain rear-driving 
gears, another firm of bicycle-makers was busy 
applying the principle of multiplication gear to 
the front wheel of the dwarf patent bicycle. 
The result of this was the “ Crypto,” whose suc- 
cess was only short-lived. 

During the past year bicycle manufacturers 
in England, France, and the United States 
have all been making experiments with a view 
to producing a rear-driving safety bicycle that 
shall be chainless. 
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The chief objections to the chain are that (1) 
it is the weak part of the chain-and-sprocket 
bicycle ; (2) it causes loss of power when slack ; 
(3) it is liable to catch the skirts of women 
riders ; (4) it is hard to keep clean. 

A measurable amount of success has been 
achieved in this direction by the manufacturers 
of the “ Quadrant,” an English type ; the “ Aca- 
tene Metropole,” a French type; and the “ Co- 
lumbia,” an American type. 

The mechanism of each of these bicycles is 
somewhat the same, and consists of a pair of gear 
wheels at the crank bracket and another pair 
at the back hub, with a connecting rod that 
rotates on ball bearings, and runs near the 
stationary back arm of the bicycle. The gear 
wheels are furnished with roller-bearing pegs or 
teeth which engage each other nearly at right 
angles. This mechanism is what is commonly 
called the bevel gear, and, being incased, has 
many advantages over the chain-driven wheel. 

There are besides this other mechanisms, 
such as the spur sprocket and the so-called 
piston-driven “chainless.” ‘The spur-sprocket 
bicycle, as will be seen from the illustration, 
obtains its power by the interlocking of cogs in 
three spur-wheels. That cog which revolves 
with the crank communicates power to the in- 
termediate wheel, which in turn causes the one 
on the rear hub to rotate. 

In the “Quaker City” a spur-gear wheel hav- 
ing three connecting sprockets in tandem aline- 
ment has been turned out. This should not 
be confused with one having three spur-tooth 
sprockets. The two forward sprockets of the 
Philadelphian wheel are of the same size; the 
middle one revolves on an axle of its own, in- 
stead of having only its rim revolve on bear- 
ings, as is the case with the other. 

In Ohio the popular form of “ chainless” 
mechanism is on the piston principle; but 
this principle, although so called, is not truly 
“chainless.” It is true that twin driving-rods, 


which act as do the pistons on a locomo- 
tive, are employed to transmit power; but 
a short chain is used between two ordinary 
sprockets before the power is given to the 
driving-rods for transmission. 
shows only the rods and an oval-shaped box at 
the crank hanger. 


An outward view 


Inside this box is a sprocket 
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similar to that used on the chain-driven bicycle ; 
behind it is a smaller sprocket whose axle- 
center is just three and one half inches from 
that of the larger sprocket; a chain runs be- 
tween these, and it is the axle of the smaller 
sprocket that sets the driving-rods in motion. 
Outside the box is a small lever arm attached 
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prove that their own particular inventions are 
the One firm, I am told, has engaged 
the services of a well-known clubman 
has 


best. 
who 
undertaken to ride a “century” on every 
day throughout this year. If he should succeed 
in his task, he will probably have covered a 


greater distance than any other wheelman. 


RECENT FORMS OF CHAINLESS BICYCLES. 


to either end of this secondary sprocket axle, 
and the rods, which are each connected with 
this arm, run on ball bearings. At the axle 
of the rear wheel the driving-rods are similarly 
connected. 

Manufacturers of chainless bicycles gener- 
ally are resorting to all sorts of methods to 


Thirty-six thousand five hundred miles on a 
“chainless” is an achievement requiring no 
ordinary amount of determination and _ perse- 
verance. 

The chainless wheel is still in its infancy, 
and it is probable that several years must pass 
before it attains perfection. 
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HENRY MORGAN'S CREW SEIZING 


(This series was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A PIRATE POTENTATE. 


SOMETIME in the first half of the seventeenth 


century, on a secluded Welsh farm, was born a 


little boy. His father was a farmer, and his 
mother churned, and tended the cows and the 
chickens, and there was no reason to imagine 
that this baby, born and reared in rural solitude, 
would become a rover of the seas and one of 
the most formidable pirates that the world ever 
knew. Yet such proved to be the case. 


THE FRENCH PIRATES. 


(SEE PAGE 460.) 


The baby’s name was Henry Morgan, and 
as he grew a distaste for farming grew with 
him. So strong was this dislike that when he 
became a young man he ran away to be a 
sailor. He found a ship bound for the West 
Indies, and in this he started on his life’s career. 
He had no money to pay his passage, and he 
therefore followed a usual custom of those days 
and sold himself for a term of three years to an 
agent who was taking a number of men to work 
on the plantations. These men when enlisted 
were termed servants, but when they had been 
set ashore in the New World they were generally 
called slaves, and certainly treated as such. 
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When young Morgan reached the Barbadoes 
he was resold to a planter, and during his term 
of office he probably worked a good deal 
harder, and was treated much more roughly, 
than any of the laborers on his father’s farm. 
But as soon as he was a free man he went to 
Jamaica, and there were few places where a 
young man could be more free and more inde- 
pendent than this lawless island. 

Here were rollicking and blustering “ flibus- 
tiers,” and here the young man determined to 
study piracy. He was not a sailor and a hun- 
ter who by the force of circumstances gradually 
became a buccaneer, but he deliberately se- 
lected his profession, and immediately set to 
work to acquire a knowledge of its practice. 
There was a buccaneer ship about to sail from 
Jamaica, and on this Morgan enlisted. He 
was a clever fellow, and very soon showed him- 
self to be a brave and able sailor. 

After three or four voyages he acquired a 
reputation for remarkable coolness, and showed 
unusual ability to take advantage of favorable 
circumstances. These traits became the foun- 
dation of his success. He was also a good 
business man, and having saved considerable 
money, he joined with other buccaneers and 
bought a ship, of which he took command. 
This ship soon made itself a scourge in the 
Spanish seas; no other buccaneering vessel was 
so widely known and so greatly feared, but the 
English people in those regions were as proud 
of the dashing young Captain Morgan as if he 
had been a regularly commissioned admiral, on 
a lawful cruise. 

Before long he was recognized as buccaneer- 
in-chief of the West Indies, and he very soon 
gathered together twelve ships and seven hun- 
dred men. Everything was now made ready 
to sail, and the only thing left to be done was 
to decide what particular place they should 
favor with a visit. 

After several suggestions had been made, at 
last a deserter from the Spanish army, who had 
joined them, came forward with a good idea. 
He told the pirates that he knew of a town in 
Cuba named Port-au-Prince, which was sit- 
uated so far inland that it had never been 
sacked. When the pirates heard this, they were 
as delighted as if they had been school-boys 
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just told of a tree full of ripe apples that had 
been overlooked by the harvesters. 

When the fleet arrived at the nearest harbor 
Morgan landed his men and marched toward 
the town, but he did not succeed in making a 
secret attack, as he had hoped. A Spanish 
prisoner had let himself drop overboard, and, 
swimming ashore, had warned the governor of 
the attack. Thus prepared, this able com- 
mander marched a body of soldiers along the 
road by which the pirates must come, and when 
he found a suitable spot he built a formidable 
barricade. Behind this his soldiers were posted 
with their muskets and their cannon. 

But when Morgan came within sight of this 
barricade, he considered that it would be-en- 
tirely unnecessary to attempt to disturb this 
admirable defense, so he marched his men into 
the woods, led them entirely around the barri- 
cade, and came out upon a wide plain before 
the town. 

Here he found that he would have to fight 
his way into the city, and probably much to his 
surprise his men were presently charged by a 
body of cavalry. 

The pirates routed the horsemen, and, after a 
fight of about four hours, took possession of the 
town. Herethey captured a great many pris- 
oners, whom they shut up in the churches, and 
then sent detachments out into the country to 
look for those who had run away. Then these 
utterly debased and cruel men took their usual 
course after capturing a town: they pillaged, 
feasted, and rioted. Even when the poor citi- 
zens seemed to have given up everything they 
owned, they were told that if they did not pay 
two heavy ransoms they would be carried away 
into slavery, and that their town would be 
burned. 

For two weeks the pirates waited for the un- 
fortunate people to go out into the country and 
find some of their fellow-citizens who had es- 
caped with a portion of their treasure. In 
those days people did not keep their wealth in 
banks as they do now, but every man was the 
custodian of most of his own possessions, and 
when they fled from the visitation of an enemy 
they took with them everything of value that 
they could carry. Before the citizens returned 
Morgan made a discovery; a negro was taken 
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who was carrying letters from the governor of 


some of the citi- 
them not to be 
ransom, because 


Santiago, a neighboring city, to 
zens of Port-au-Prince, telling 
in too great a hurry to pay the 
he was coming with a strong force to their as- 
sistance. When Morgan read these letters, he 
changed his mind and thought it would be a 
wise thing not to stay in that region any longer 
than could be helped. So he decided not to 
wait for the unfortunate citizens to collect the 
heavy ransom he demanded, but told them that 
if they would furnish him with five hundred 
head of cattle, and also supply salt and help 
prepare the meat for shipment, he would make 
no further demands upon them. This, of 
course, the citizens were glad enough to do, 
and the buccaneers sailed away. 

Morgan directed the course of the fleet to a 
small island on which he wished to land in 
order that they might divide their stealings. 
But his men were not satisfied with his divi- 
sion. Morgan said the total amount of the 
booty was about fifty thousand dollars, and 
when this was divided, many of the men com- 
plained that it would not give them enough to 
pay their debts in Jamaica. They were utterly 
astonished that after having sacked an entirely 
fresh town they should have so little; and no 
doubt many believed that their leader was en- 
riching himself, while he gave his followers 
barely enough to keep them quiet. 

There was, however, another cause of discon- 
tent among a large body of the men. It appears 
that some were fond of marrow-bones, and 
while they were yet at Port-au-Prince, and the 
prisoners were salting the meat which was to 
go on the ships, the buccaneers went about 
among them and took the marrow-bones, which 
they cooked and ate while they were fresh. 
One of the men, a Frenchman, had selected a 
very fine bone, and had put it by his side to en- 
joy at his leisure, when an Englishman came 
along, picked up the bone, and carried it 
away. The Frenchman challenged the Eng- 
lishman, who, being a mean scoundrel, unfairly 
stabbed the Frenchman in the back and killed 


him. 

Now all the Frenchmen in the company rose 
in furious protest, and Morgan, wishing to 
pacify them, had the English assassin put in 
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chains, and promised that he would take him to 
Jamaica and deliver him to justice. But the 
Frenchmen declined to be satisfied, and the 
greater part of them deliberately deserted Mor- 
gan, who was obliged to go back to Jamaica 
with not more than half his regular force. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW MORGAN MADE HIS PRISONERS USEFUL, 


WHEN the Welsh buccaneer started out on 
another expedition his company consisted en- 
tirely of Englishmen, and was not nearly so 
large as it had been; and when he announced 
that he meant to attack the fortified town of 
Porto Bello, on the mainland, there was a gen- 
eral murmuring, for Porto Bello was so strong 
that the buccaneers did not believe their com- 
paratively small force could take it. But Mor- 
gan made a speech and encouraged them. One 
of his strongest arguments was that as they were 
but a few, each man’s share of the booty would 
be the larger. This touched the souls of the 
pirates, who vowed to follow wherever he might 
take them. 

The buccaneers found Porto Bello a 
nut to crack; they landed and marched upon 


hard 


the town, which was defended by several forts 
or castles. Even when one of these had been 
captured by assault, and blown up with all its 
garrison, who had been taken prisoners, still the 
town was not intimidated. The governor vowed 
he would never surrender, but would die fight- 
ing to the last. In vain the pirates made des- 
perate efforts to capture the principal fort, and 
Morgan began to despair. The garrison was 
strong and well commanded, and whenever the 
pirates attempted to scale the wall they were 
shot down, or fire-pots full of powder mixed 
with stones and other missiles were hurled upon 
them. 

At last the wily Morgan had an idea. He 
set his men to work to make some ladders long 
enough to reach the top of the walls, and wide 
enough to allow three or four men to go up 
abreast. If he could get these properly set up, 
his crew of desperate tiger-cats could make a 
combined rush, and get over the walls. But it 
was not Morgan’s plan that his men should lose 
their lives in setting up these ladders. He had 
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captured some convents in the suburbs of the 
town, with a number of nuns and monks, and 
he now ordered these poor creatures, the wo- 
men as well as the men, to place the ladders 
against the walls, believing that the Spanish 
governor would not allow his soldiers to fire 
upon these innocent persons. 

But the governor was determined to defend 
the town no matter who had to suffer, and so 
the soldiers fired at the nuns and the monks 
just as though they were buccaneers or any 
other enemies. The poor creatures cried out in 
terror, and begged their friends not to fire upon 
them, but the soldiers obeyed the command of 
the governor, and the pirates were close behind 
them, and threatening them with their pistols, 
and so the poor nuns and monks had to press 
forward, many of them dropping dead or 
wounded. They continued their work until the 
ladders were placed, and then over the walls went 
the pirates with yells and howls of triumph, and 
it was not long after that the town was taken. 
The brave governor died fighting in the princi- 
pal fort, and the citizens and soldiers all united 
in the most vigorous defense, but it was useless. 

When the fighting was over the second act 
in the horrible drama took place as usual. 
Before the ransom was paid, the governor of 
Panama sent a force to the assistance of Porto 
Bello, but this time the buccaneers did not 
hastily retreat. Morgan knew of a narrow de- 
file through which the Spanish forces must 
pass, and there he posted a number of his men, 
who defended the pass so well that the Span- 
iards were obliged to retreat. This governor 
must have been a student of military science ; 
he was utterly astounded when he heard that 
this pirate leader, with less than four hundred 
men, had captured the redoubtable town of 
Porto Bello, defended by a strong garrison and 
inhabited by citizens who were brave and ac- 
customed to fighting, and being anxious to 
increase his knowledge of improved methods 
of warfare, he sent a messenger to Morgan 
“desiring him to send him some small pattern 
of those arms wherewith he had taken with 
such violence so great a city.” The pirate 
leader received the messenger with much cour- 
tesy, and sent to the governor a pistol and a few 
balls, “ desiring him to accept that slender pat- 





tern of the arms wherewith he had taken Porto 
Bello, and keep them for a_ twelvemonth; 
after which time he promised to come to 
Panama and fetch them away.” 

This courteous correspondence was con- 
tinued by the governor returning the pistol 
and balls with thanks, and also sending Mor- 
gan a handsome gold ring with the message 
that he need not trouble himself to come to 
Panama; for if he should he would meet with 
very different fortune from that which had 
come to him at Porto Bello. 

Morgan put the ring on his finger and post- 
poned his reply, and as soon as the ransom 
was paid he put his booty on board his ships 
and departed. When the spoils of Porto Bello 
came to be counted it was found that they 
were of great value, and each man received a 
lordly share. 

When Captain Morgan was ready to set out 
on another expedition he found plenty of pi- 
rates ready to join him, and he commanded all 
the ships and men whom he enlisted to rendez- 
vous at a place called the Isle of Cows. A 
fine, large English ship had recently come to 
Jamaica from New England, and this vessel 
also joined Morgan’s forces on the island. 
The pirate leader took it as his own, since it 
was by far the finest and largest of the fleet. 

Besides the ships belonging to Morgan, there 
was in the harbor a very fine vessel belonging 
to some French buccaneers, and Morgan de- 
sired that this vessel should join him; but the 
French still cherished hard feelings against the 
English, and they refused. 

Although Morgan was brave, his meanness 
was equal to his courage, and determining to 
be revenged upon these Frenchmen, he played 
a malicious trick upon them. Sometime be- 
fore, this French vessel, being out of provisions 
when upon the high seas, had met an English 
vessel and had taken from her such supplies as 
it had needed. The captain did not pay for 
these, being out of money as well as food,— 
not an uncommon thing among buccaneers, 
—but he gave the English some notes of ex- 
change payable in Jamaica. As these notes 
were never honored, the English had never 
been paid for their provisions. 

This affair properly arranged in Morgan’s 
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mind, he sent a very polite note to the captain 
of the French fleet and some of his officers, in- 
viting them to dine on his own fine vessel. 
The French accepted the invitation; but when 
Morgan received them on board his ship, in- 
stead of conducting them down to dinner, he 
began to upbraid them for the manner in which 
they had treated an English crew, and then he 
ordered them to be imprisoned in the hold. 
Greatly elated by this sly vengeance, he and 
his officers sat down to the grand feast. 

The pirates, about to set forth on an impor- 
tant expedition, celebrated the occasion by eat- 
ing, drinking, firing guns, and all manner of 
riotous hilarity. In the midst of the wild fes- 
tivities a spark of fire got into the powde:- 
magazine, nobody knew how, and the ship blew 
up, sending three hundred English sailors, and 
the French prisoners, high into the air. The 
only persons on board who escaped death were 
Morgan and his officers, who were in the cabin 
close to the stern of the vessel and at some 
distance from the magazine. 

This terrible accident threw the pirate fleet 
into great confusion for a time, but Morgan 
soon recovered himself, and casting about to 
see what was the best thing to be said, he took 
the ground that the French prisoners had 
thrown a lighted match into the magazine, 
wishing thus to revenge themselves even at the 
cost of their own lives. The people of the 
French ship bitterly protested, but it availed 
nothing. Morgan sprang upon them and their 
ship, and sent them to Jamaica, where, upon 
his false charge, they were shut up in prison 
and so remained for a long time. 


CuHapTerR XVIII. 


ROBBING THE ALREADY ROBBED. 


MorGANn’s destination was the isle of Savona, 
near which a great Spanish fleet was expected 
to pass, and here he hoped to make some rich 
prizes. But when he arrived at Savona he 
found at least one half of his men and ships had 
not arrived. With his small force he could not 
set out to attack a Spanish fleet, therefore he 
was glad to accept the suggestion made to him 
by a man who had been with L’Olonnois two 
years before, when that bloody pirate had 
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sacked the towns of Maracaibo and Gibraltar ; 
he had made himself perfectly familiar with the 
fortifications and defenses of these towns, and 
he told Morgan that it would be easy to take 
them. Although Morgan could not go to these 
towns with the expectation of reaping a full 
harvest, he might at least gather an aftermath 
that would pay him for his trouble. 

So away sailed this horde of ravenous scoun- 
drels for Maracaibo and Gibraltar. Landing 
in the night, they marched on one of the 
forts. Here the career of Morgan came very 
near closing forever. The Spaniards had dis- 
covered the approach of the pirates, and this 
tort had been converted into a great trap in 
which the citizens hoped to capture and destroy 
the pirate leader and his men. Everybody had 
left the fort, the gates were open, and a slow 
match communicating with the powder-maga- 
zine had been lighted just before the last 
Spaniard had left. 

But the wisest of rats would be less difficult 
to entrap than was the wily Morgan. When 
he entered the open gates of the fort and found 
everything in perfect order, he suspected a 
trick, and looking about him, he soon saw the 
smoldering match. Instantly he made a dash 
at it, seized it, and extinguished the fire. Had 
this discovery been delayed a few minutes 
longer, he and his men would have been blown 
to pieces along with the fort. 

Then the pirates pressed on toward the town, 
but they met with no resistance. The Span- 
iards, having failed to blow up their dreaded 
enemies, had left the town, retreating into the 
surrounding country. The triumphant pirates 
spread themselves everywhere. 

For three weeks Morgan and his men held 
Maracaibo. To tell of the cruelties which they 
inflicted upon the people whom they dragged 
from their hiding-places would do only harm. 
When they could do no more evil they sailed 
away up the lake for Gibraltar. When Morgan 
arrived there he found it also entirely deserted. 

The pirates undertook the most difficult ex- 
peditions to find the people and their treasures, 
and although they obtained much booty they met 
with many misfortunes. Some were drowned in 
swollen streams, and others lost much of their 
stolen property by rains and storms. 
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At last, having closed his vile proceedings 
in the ordinary pirate fashion by threatening to 
burn the town if he were not paid a ransom, 
Morgan thought it time to depart; for if the 
Spaniards should collect a sufficient force at 
Maracaibo to keep him from getting out of the 
lake, he might be caught in a trap. The ran- 
som was partly paid and partly promised, and 
Morgan and his men departed, carrying with 
them some hostages. 

When Morgan and his fleet arrived at Mara- 
caibo they found the town still deserted, but 
they also discovered that they were caught in 
the trap they had feared and out of which they 
saw no way of escaping. Three large men-of- 
war now lay in the channel below the town 
which led from the lake into the sea. And, 
more than this, the castle which defended the 
entrance to the lake, and which the pirates had 
found empty when they arrived, was well 
manned and supplied with a great many can- 
non, so that for once in their lives these wicked 
buccaneers were almost discouraged. Their 
little ships could not stand against the men-of- 
war, and in any case ‘iiey could not pass the 
castle. 

But in the midst of these disheartening cir- 
cumstances the pirate leader showed what a 
blustering rogue he was; for, instead of admit- 
ting his discomfiture and trying to make terms 
with the Spaniards, he sent a letter to the ad- 
miral of the ships, in which he stated that if he 
was not allowed a free passage out to sea he 
would burn every house in Maracaibo. To 
this insolent threat the Spanish admiral replied 
in a long letter, in which he told Morgan that 
if he attempted to leave the lake he would fire 
upon his ships, and, if necessary, follow them 
out to sea until not a stick should be left. But 
in the great magnanimity of his soul he de- 
clared that he would allow Morgan to sail 
away freely, provided he would deliver all the 
booty he had captured, together with the pris- 
oners and slaves, and promise to go home and 
abandon buccaneering forever. If he declined 
these terms the admiral declared he would come 
up the channel in boats filled with his soldiers 
and put every pirate to the sword. 

When Morgan received this letter he called 
his men together in the public square of the 
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town and asked them what they would do, and 
when these fellows heard that they were asked 
to give up all their booty, they unanimously voted 
that they would perish rather than do such an 
unmanly thing as that. So it was agreed that 
they would fight their way out or die there. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A TIGHT PLACE FOR MORGAN. 


AT this important crisis again turned up the 
man with an idea; this was an inventive buc- 
caneer who proposed to Morgan that they 
should take a medium-sized ship which they 
had captured at the other end of the lake and 
make a fire-ship of her, fitting her up like one 
of the pirate vessels so that the Spaniards 
would try to capture her. 

Morgan was pleased with this plan, and the 
fire-ship was prepared. Pitch, tar, and brim- 
stone were put on board of her, together with 
other combustibles. On the deck were placed 
logs of wood, which were dressed up in coats 
and hats to look like men, and by their sides 
were muskets and cutlasses. Portholes were 
made, and in these were placed other logs to 
represent cannon. The rest of the fleet was 
made ready, the valuables and prisoners and 
slaves were put on board, and they all sailed 
boldly down toward the Spanish vessels, the 
fire-ship in front. 

When the Spanish admiral saw this insignifi- 
cant fleet approaching he made ready to sink 
it to the bottom, and when the leading vessel 
made its way directly toward his own ship, as 
if with the impudent intention of boarding her, 
he did not fire at her, but let her come on. 
The few pirates on board the fire-ship ran her 
up against the side of the great man-of-war, 
and after making her fast and applying their 
matches, they slipped overboard and swam to 
one of their own vessels before the Spaniards 
had an idea what had happened. The fire- 
ship was all ablaze, and as the flames quickly 
spread the large vessel took fire, and the people 
on board had scarcely time to get out of her 
before she sank. 

The commander of one of the other ships 
was so much frightened by what had occurred 
in so short a space of time that he ran his ves- 
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sel aground and wrecked her, her men jumping 
out into the water and making for the land. 
As for the other ship, the pirates boldly attacked 
her and captured her; and as she was a very 
fine vessel, Morgan left his own small vessel, in 
which he had been commanding his fleet, and 
took possession of her. ‘Thus, in a short time, 
the Spaniards had no ships at all and Morgan 
was in command of a fine vessel, in which he 
led his triumphant fleet. 

Morgan and his men spent days in trying to 
recover the money and plate which were on 
board the sunken Spanish ships, although they 
had not the slightest idea how they were to 
pass the castle and get away with the plunder. 
When the wrecks had been stripped of every- 
thing of value the time came for demanding a 
ransom for not burning the town and hanging 
the prisoners; and as the poor citizens knew 
very well what they might expect, they sent 
word to the admiral, who had escaped to the 
castle, begging him to accede to the de- 
mands of Morgan and to let the wretched 
pirates go. But the admiral, Don Alonzo, was 


a thorough-bred Spaniard, and he would listen 


to no such cowardly suggestion. He would 
consent to no ransom being paid, and on no 
account would he allow the pirates to pass the 
channel. The citizens, however, who knew 
what was good for them, raised the money and 
paid the ransom in coin and cattle, and Mor- 
gan declared that if the admiral would not let 
him out of the lake he would have to attend to 
the matter himself. 

But before he made another bold 
against the enemy his stingy and suspicious 
spirit urged him to defend himself against his 
friends, and before endeavoring to leave he or- 
dered a division of the spoils. The booty from 
every ship was brought on board his big, fine 
vessel, and every man was obliged to prove 
that he had not kept back any money or jewels. 
The value of the plunder was very great, and 
when it had been divided, according to the 
scale which Morgan had adopted, the pirate 
leader felt safer. 

The question of getting away was a very 
serious one; the greater part of his fleet con- 
sisted of small vessels which could not defy the 
guns of the fort, and Morgan was obliged to 
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fall back upon his own brains; therefore, he 
planned a trick. 

When everything had been prepared for de- 
parture Morgan anchored his fleet at a distance 
from the castle, but not so far away that the 
Spaniards could not observe his movements. 
Then he loaded some boats with armed men, 
and had them rowed ashore on the side of the 
channel on which the castle stood. The boats 
landed behind a little wood, and there the 
men, instead of getting out, crouched closely 
down in the bottom of the boats so that they 
should not be seen. Then the boats, appar- 
ently empty, were rowed back to the pirate 
ships, and ina short time, again full of men 
sitting upright, with their muskets and cutlasses, 
they went to the shore and soon afterward 
returned apparently empty as before. 

This performance was repeated over and over 
again until the people in the castle were con- 
vinced that Morgan was putting his men on 
shore in order to make a land attack upon the 
rear of the castle during the night. But the 
Spanish admiral thought he was not to be 
caught by any such clumsy stratagem as that, 
and therefore, in great haste, he had his big 
cannon moved to the land side of the fort, and 
posted there the greater part of his garrison in 
order that when the pirates made their assault 
in the dead of the night they would meet with 
a reception for which they had not bargained. 

When it was dark and the tide began to run 
out the pirate vessels weighed anchor and they 
all drifted down toward the castle. 

But the Spaniards did not perceive the ap- 
proach of the drifting fleet, for they were in- 
trepidly waiting at the back of the castle to 
make it very hot for the pirates when they 
should arrive. Slowly past the great walls of 
the fort drifted the fleet of the buccaneers, and 
then, at a signal, every vessel hoisted its sails, 
and with a good wind sailed rapidly toward the 
The last pirate vessel had scarcely 
Spaniards discovered 


open sea. 
passed the fort when the 
what was going on, and in great haste they 
rolled their cannon back to the water side of 
the fort and began firing furiously, but it was 
of no use. 

The pirates sailed on until they were out of 
danger, and then they anchored and arranged 
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for putting on shore the greater number of their 
prisoners, who were only an encumbrance to 


them. ‘Then, as a parting insult, Morgan fired 
seven or eight of his largest guns at the castle, 
whose humiliated occupants did not reply by a 
single shot. 

In order to understand what thoroughly con- 
temptible scoundrels these pirates were, it may 
be stated that when Morgan and his men 
reached Jamaica, after a good deal of storm 
and trouble on the way, they found there many 
of their comrades who had not been able to 
join them at their rendezvous at Savona. These 
unfortunate fellows, who had not known where 
Morgan had gone and were unable to join him, 
in endeavoring to do some piratical business of 
their own, had had very little luck and a great 
many misfortunes. Morgan’s men, with their 
pockets full of money, jeered and sneered at 
their poor comrades who had had such hard 
times, and, without any thought of sharing 
with them the least portion of their own vile 
gains, they treated them with contempt and 
derision. 

The buccaneer, Captain Henry Morgan, was 
now a very great personage; but with his next 
expedition, which was a very important one, 
and in its extent resembled warfare rather than 
piracy, we shall have little to do, because his 
exploits in this case were not performed on our 
Atlantic coasts, but over the isthmus, on the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Morgan raised a great fleet, carrying a little 
army of two thousand men, and with this he 
made his way to the other side of the isthmus 
and attacked the city of Panama, which, of 
course, he captured. His terrible deeds at this 
place resembled those which he performed after 
the capture of the smaller towns which we have 
been considering, except that they were on a 
scale of greater magnitude. Nearly the whole 
of the town of Panama was burned, and the ex- 
cesses, cruelties, and pillages of the conquerors 
were something almost without parallel. 

Before marching overland to Panama, Mor- 
gan had recaptured the island of St. Catherine, 
which was a very valuable station for his pur- 
poses, and had also taken the castle of Chagres 
on the mainland, near by; and on his return 
from the conquest and pillage of the unfortu- 
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nate city he and his forces gathered together at 
Chagres in order to divide the spoils. 

Now came great dissatisfaction and trouble ; 
many of the buccaneers loudly declared that 
Morgan was taking for himself everything that 
was really valuable, and, indeed, the sum of 
about two hundred dollars apiece was all that 
Morgan’s men received after the pillage of a 
very rich town. 

The murmurings against Morgan became 
louder and more frequent, and at last that wily 
Welshman, silently and quietly one night, in 
his large ship, sailed away for Jamaica, fol- 
lowed by only a few other vessels containing 
some of his favored companions. 

But the other pirates could not follow — 
Morgan had taken great care that this should 
not happen. Their ships were out of order, 
and they had been left very short of provisions 
and of ammunition. 

Poor Esquemeling, the literary pirate, was 
one of those who were left behind, and in his 
doleful state he made the following reflection, 
which we quote from his book : 
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Captain Morgan left us all in such a miserable condi- 
tion as might serve for a lively representation of what 
rewards attend wickedness at the latter end of life. 
Whence we ought to have learned how to regulate and 
amend our actions for the future. 


After Morgan had safely reached Jamaica 
with all his booty, the idea renewed itself in his 
mind of returning to St. Catherine, fortifying 
the place, and putting it in complete order, and 
then occupying it as a station for all pirates, 
with himself the supreme governor and king of 
the buccaneers. But before he had completed 
his arrangements for doing this there was a 
change in the affairs at Jamaica; the king of 
England, having listened to the complaints of 
the Spanish crown, recalled the former gov- 
ernor and put him on trial to answer for the 
manner in which he had allowed the island to 
be used by the pirates for their wicked pur- 
poses against a friendly nation, and sent a 
new governor with orders to allow no buc- 
caneers in Jamaica, and in every way to sup- 
press piracy in those parts. 

Not long afterward Morgan saw that his 
present business was likely to become a very un- 
desirable one, and he accordingly determined 
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to give it up. Having brutally pillaged and 
most cruelly treated the Spaniards as long as 
he was able to do so, and having cheated 
and defrauded his friends and companions to 
the utmost extent possible, he made up his 
mind to reform, and a more thoroughly base 
and contemptible reformed scoundrel was never 
seen on the face of the earth. 

Morgan was now a rich man, and he lost no 
time in becoming very respectable. He en- 
deavored to win favor with the new governor, 
and was so successful that when that official 
was obliged to return to England on account 
of his health, he left the ex-pirate in charge 
of the affairs of the island in the capacity 
of deputy-governor. More than this, King 
Charles, who apparently had heard of Mor- 
gan’s great bravery and ability, and had not 
cared to listen to anything else about him, 
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knighted him, and this preéminent and inhu- 
man water-thief became Sir Henry Morgan. 

In his new official capacity Morgan was 
very severe upon his former associates, and 
when any of them were captured and brought 
before him, he condemned some to be impris- 
oned and some to be hung, and in every way 
apparently endeavored to break up the unlaw- 
ful business of buccaneering. 

About this time John Esquemeling betook 
himself to Europe with all possible despatch. 
He got away safely and he wrote his book. 

Even during the time that he was deputy- 
governor, Morgan was suspected of sharing in 
the gains of some buccaneers at the same time 
that he punished others; and after the death of 
Charles II. he was sent to England and im- 
prisoned. What eventually became of him we 
do not know. 
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On, the North Pole Land ! 


By ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS. 





The North Pole 
With its wondrous, whitened midnight and its 


POLE LAND. 





Land ! — 
glowing, swirling band ; 


Where the snow-flake fairies dwell, 
And no human foot e’er fell; 
It is only in our dreaming 
We can see the fitful gleaming 
Of the stately, icy castles in the North Pole Land. 


Oh, the North Pole Land! 


The North Pole Land! — 


Where, by shining stars in heaven, a silent world is spanned; 
Till, again, the snow-flakes fall, 
Sing and whisper, sigh and call, 
And a sudden, icy laughter 
Follows clinking, tinkling after, 
And there ’s strange, unearthly music in the North Pole Land. 


Oh, the North Pole Land! 


The North Pole Land! — 


Who can picture all the splendors where the crowding icebergs stand ? 
Of its beauty who can tell? 
For, to feel its mighty spell 
You must see it, in the night-time — 
Down the dream-ways of the night-time — 


Oh, the shining, icy castles of the North Pole Land! 
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“A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE HOUSE HAD BEEN BUILT IN THE YARD,” 


DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 





By GABRIELLE E, JACKSON, 





(Begun in the March number.) 


CHAPTER IV, 
HOW DENISE AND NED SET UP HOUSEKEEPING. 


On the way home Denise felt as if she must 
shout and sing for very joy. It was simply a 
physical impossibility to keep still, when the pros- 
pect of meeting Ned Toodles was so near at 
hand; and her fellow-travelers smiled from 
sheer sympathy when they caught sight of her 
happy face and heard the incessant chatter of 
the excited little maid. 

As the train drew into the station, Denise’s 
eyes swept the driveway at one glance. 

“Oh! Isee him! I see him!” she shouted; 
“John has brought him to meet me!” and she 
almost plunged headlong upon the platform. 

Sure enough, there was little Mr. Ned, as 
perky as ever, with both ears pointing forward 
to hear her voice, which he at once recognized 
and answered with a loud and joyous neigh. 

Such a happy meeting! It was difficult to 
tell which was the happier, Denise or Ned, for 
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he whinnied and snorted and “ hoo-hooed,” 
and made all sorts of remarkable sounds. He 
put his head first on one and then on the other 
side of Denise’s face, It was plain that he wished 
her to know that he had not forgotten her, 

Little did Denise dream of what had hap- 
pened during her absence, or what a delightful 
surprise awaited her at the end of the drive. 

The first thing that caught Denise’s eye as 
she drove into their own pretty grounds was a 
beautiful little house that had been built in the 
yard near the stable. A pretty little French- 
roofed affair it was, with a window on every side 
both upstairs and down, and two doors, one of 
which looked very like the front door of a house, 
and the other decidedly like a stable-door. 

“ Now, whatever can that be?” thought she. 
“Surely it can’t be for John and his family, for 
it is n’t big enough for them. Why have they 
built that funny little house in our grounds ? ” 

Meanwhile her father and mother had left their 
carriage and had walked over to this remark- 
able house; so Denise drove over to them, for 
a branch road from the main driveway led 
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most invitingly to it. On the door was a little 
brass plate, and upon it was engraved : 





MISS DENISE LOMBARD 
AND 
MR. NED TOODLES. 











“ Papa,” exclaimed Denise, “ you ’ve had a 
play-house built for Ned and me! Oh! oh! 
oh! was ever anything so sweet!” and she 
spun around in a perfect ecstasy. 

“ May we walk into your parlor?” asked 
Mama. “Here ’s the key.” Denise took it as 
if it were something that might vanish if roughly 
handled, and opened the door. 

She stood transfixed upon the threshold, too 
astounded to go further. The front door opened 
into a little room fitted up like a dining-room. 
On the hard-wood floor lay a pretty rug, upon 
which stood the dolls’ extension-table, with 
table-cloth and dishes all laid for dinner. In 
one corner stood Aunt Helen’s present, the 
little sideboard, which had been sent on with 
the other luggage a few days before. 

Two chairs stood beside it— chairs that had 
never been made for big people, although quite 
strong enough to hold them, if necessary. 

A door from this room led to another just 
beyond, which was evidently the kitchen, for 
there stood the little cooking-stove, and in it 
crackled and snapped a fire of charcoal, while 
a little coal-hod stood beside it, filled with 
fuel to keep the stove well supplied. 

Poker, shovel, and holder were handy by, 
on the hooks; and upon shelves stood all the 
things needed in a complete kitchen. The table 
stood waiting to be used, and even the tiny 
kitchen-apron was not forgotten. 

As soon as she could move, Denise rushed 
from one thing to another, nearly beside herself 
with excitement, while the authors of this charm- 
ing plan stood reaping their reward for all the 
thought and care spent upon the happiness of 
their little girl. 

“You precious, precious Moddie!” cried 
Denise, throwing her arms about her mother’s 
neck ; “ you did all this for me, and I don’t know 
how I ’m ever to thank you hard enough!” 

“ But, darling,” said Mama, as she unwound 
the little arms, “it was not / alone. You must 
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let dear Papa and Miss Alcott share the thanks, 
for it took all three to bring about this pleasure 
for you. Papa thought of one part, I another; 
and when we read ‘Little Men’ this winter, 
Aunt Jo’s kitchen for Daisy and Nan suggested 
this one for you. And I want my little girl to 
use hers as carefully and wisely as they used 
theirs, and to become as skilful a little cook ; and 
Ned Toodles is to be your company, for he is 
close by. Now, dear, open this door, and find 
out to what it leads.” 


CHAPTER V. 
GENTLEMAN NED’S QUARTERS. 


DENIsE crossed the kitchen, and opening the 
door, found herself in a complete miniature 
stable. Before her stood the phaéton, and also 
a new wagon of the sort called a “depot- 
wagon.” It had two seats, and was certainly 
built for service. Just beyond was a big closet 
with a glass door, through which could be seen 
the harness, the blankets, and a shining new 
collar to be used with the depot-wagon. 

There, too, hung the saddle and bridle, and 
a dozen other things necessary for a well-bred 
and self-respecting pony. At the further side 
of the room were two dainty box-stalls — one, 
with two wooden bars across, for a day-stall; 
the other with a door balanced by heavy weights 
so that it would raise and lower like a window- 
sash. The bars on the day-stall were held in 
place by wooden pegs, which fact led to serious 
mischief a few months later. 

The weights that balanced the door of the 
night-stall hung down on the inside; and the 
door was as easily raised and lowered as a well- 
hung window. Directly in the center a hole 
had been cut in which to place the hand to 
raise the door; and peeping through that hole 
Denise saw a big, brown eye, while through the 
door came the unspellable sound horses make 
when they welcome you—‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo, hoo- 
hoo-hoo!” It meant, as plainly as words could 
have said it, “ I want to come out.” 

While Denise had been admiring her play- 
house, John had unharnessed Ned, and tucked 
him safely away ; for he was more than anxious 
that all should be in proper shape to receive 
the little mistress’s first visit. 
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“ Hush!” whispered Denise. 
believe we don’t hear him.” 

Presently a great bang, banging began; for, 
failing to attract his share of attention by snort- 
ing, Ned decided to resort to more active 
measures, and set about slamming the weights 
against the side of his stall by poking them 
with his saucy little nose. 

“ Mercy me!” exclaimed Denise. “ He will 
bang the door down!” and she flew to open it. 

Out walked the young scamp, as serenely as 
though slamming weights about had never en- 
tered his head. 

Stopping for a moment to take a good look 
at his guests, he decided that they were his 
friends, that this was his own domicile, and that 
the bin of oats was his own property. 

Walking over to it, he proceeded to get at 
the contents by calmly raising the lid with his 
teeth, and then prepared to eat his fill. 

“ Well,” said Papa, “ you ave a young fellow 
of resources. When did you learn “fat trick ?” 

“ Faith,” said John, “he ’ll just be afther 
doin’ that iviry chance he gets; and he ziver 
has to /arn anything. He knows it alriddy.” 

“ Well, we can’t have him up to such pranks, 
or he will eat till he kills himself. John, you 
must put a fastening on this bin. And you,” 
he added, as he dragged Ned away by his fore- 
lock, “ just toddle back to your stall!” 

But Master Ned had no notion of being shut 
up in his stall again, and with a saucy shake of 
his head and funny little jumps, he went straight 
over to the barrel of soft feed which stood be- 
side the pail of water, and lifting off the lid, 
plunged his nose into the meal, which flew in 
all directions. 

It was funny beyond words to watch the 
sagacious little pony. 

“ T declare he is worse than a monkey!” cried 
Papa, as he made a second dive for the marauder. 

When at last he was safely bestowed in his 
day-stall, he promptly turned his back upon his 
visitors, and acted as if he would have nothing 
further to say to them. 

“John,” said Papa, as they were about to 
leave the stable, “I think you had better have 
combination locks put on everything, and then 
we shall be safe —at least till Ned Toodles 


“ Let ’s make 


learns the combination.” 
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Returning to the play-house, they mounted the 
pretty staircase that led up aloft, and came to 
a little bedroom with all Denise’s furniture and 
dollies. Off this was a small room in which 
were placed her various toys and treasures. 
A partition divided this from the “ upstairs ” 
which belonged to Ned’s side, and Denise said 
it was a mercy that he had not learned to climb 
steps during their absence, or he would dispose 
of the provisions stowed away for him here. 

“ Am I really to play here and have it all for 
my very own?” asked Denise, as if it were too 
delightful to be true, and must hold some con- 
ditions to make it really, truly hers. 

“Tt is really your very own, my pet,” said 
Papa. “Mama and I have done this because 
you have always given us both that which we 
would rather receive than all the costly gifts you 
could find — cheerful obedience.. It was hard 
to leave the new pet last fall, we know, and we 
were both grieved to compel you to do so, but 
you did so without a murmur; and we chose 
this way to prove how much we appreciated it.” 

Denise’s eyes filled with tears, and she clung 
tightly to the dear ones whom she loved so 
tenderly, feeling that her reward was more 
than she merited. 

But the sunshine soon came back, and was 
all the brighter for the tender little shower. 

So there was the complete little play-house, 
and next door was the tiny stable which held 
the dearest little playfellow one could desire. 

Of course the other pets had to be visited 
before Denise could tear herself away long 
enough to go into the big house to lay aside 
her belongings. 

All were happy to welcome her home, and 
each showed joy in its own peculiar manner. 
Tan, the goat, bleated and licked her hand. 
Sailor, the Newfoundland, threatened to upset 
her at every step by rubbing against her and 
getting under her feet. The pussies purred and 
mewed and jumped into her lap and on her 
shoulder, Even the bunnies seemed to realize 
that their little mistress had come home, and 
all came hurrying up to the fence when she 
called to them, their ears flapping and noses 
wriggling in bunny fashion. 

John had to answer at least fifty questions 
regarding the condition and behavior of the 
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family, and was never weary extolling their ex- 
emplary conduct—especially Ned’s, for Toodles, 
he declared, was “the best and jolliest little 
baste he iver had the curryin’ of. 

“ Wud ye belave it, he larnt how to turn on 
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At last the excitement subsided, and all went 
indoors. Papa said he believed the arrival of 
a circus could not have caused a greater com- 
motion, and certainly no circus could have had 
a pony who could learn more cleverly than lit- 
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“FUNNIEST OF ALL WERE THE DINNERS GIVEN TO NED, TAN, AND THE DOGS.” 


the wather-spigot when the hose-poipe is on; 
and may I be bate if he don’t take the ind of 
the poipe in his mouth and dhrink like a sojer! 
Come now till ye see him”; and he led the 
way into the stable. 

After fastening on the short hose-pipe, he let 
it lie on the floor, and then went over to Ned’s 
stall and took down the bars. Out came the 
small atom of horseflesh, and walking over to 
the hydrant, turned the little handle that started 
the water running. When it came flowing out 
at the end of the hose he deliberately picked up 
the spout with his teeth and sucked away till 
he had all he wanted, when he let the hose fall 
and marched back to his stall. Shouts of laugh- 
ter from all greeted this performance, and Ned 
seemed quite gratified. 


tle Mr. Ned, although his training had but just 
begun, as later events and association with his 
bright and original little mistress proved. 


CHAPTER VI. 
COOKING, HOUSEKEEPING, AND “ POKEY.” 


How am I ever to tell all that took place that 
spring? I don’t believe I can remember one 
half, and if I could, I doubt whether the lads 
and lassies who read this would think it true. 
But they must; for, if they wish, they can go to 
that town and see the very house where it all 
happened. 

The old apple trees still stand there, and I 
dare say the blossoms are just as sweet as they 
were that spring when they showered white 
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flakes on Denise as she sat beneath them in her 
hammock, or climbed up into the branches 
where John had nailed seats and fastened a 
box, all nicely covered with oilcloth, to hold her 
books and treasures safe from wind and rain. 

Of course the lessons filled the mornings from 
nine to one o'clock till vacation came in June; 
but the afternoons were given up to Ned and 
the “ Bird’s Nest,” as the play-house was named, 

Every Saturday morning Mama donned a big 
gingham apron and went out to the Nest to 
give lessons in cooking; for this delightful 
play had been planned not wholly for amuse- 
ment, but that Denise might learn in the 
pleasantest way imaginable how to become a 
skilful little cook. And, years after, she often 
had cause to thank the good, thoughtful mother 
who so wisely combined lessons and pleasure 
that one forgot all about the labor, and saw 
only the fun. So bread was baked, and biscuits 
were made, although the latter might at first 
have served for bullets, had such been required. 
But that occurred only when the pretended 
“ Bridget ” forgot so trifling a matter as baking 
powder. Then there were cakes that rose 
nearly to the top of the oven, and pies that 
smelt so deliciously that they caused old Sailor 
to act as Denise’s devoted attendant till she had 
to drive him off by threats with the rolling-pin. 

It was funny to see the serious way in which 
she went about her housekeeping. No staid 
old housekeeper ever felt weightier responsibil- 
ity than Denise found in the care of this tiny 
house; for besides the cooking-lessons, there 
were sweeping, dusting, bed-making, and mend- 
ing to be learned. People who keep house 
properly, and have families on their hands, have, 
of course, to know all these things. 

Funniest of all were the dinners given to Ned, 
Tan, and the dogs. After some delectable mess 
had been prepared, the table was set, and the 
viands were placed thereon. Then Denise would 
whistle, and in would walk Master Ned, fol- 
lowed by old Tan. 

In they would come; and Denise, leading 
first one and then the other to his place at the 
table, would admonish them not to touch a 
thing till she helped them. Nor would they, 
although they looked with longing eyes at the 
cakes and other tempting things, and Sailor 
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and Beauty stood beside her, with tongues fairly 
lolling out of their mouths. 

Then Denise would place something on each 
little plate, and when “hat point was reached 
animal forbearance could stand it no longer, 
and the dainty would vanish in one gulp. The 
articles of diet which found their way down 
those animals’ throats I should n’t dare name. 

To see the little girl seated at her table in 
her tiny dining-room, with a shaggy black pony 
standing at one end, a big tan-colored goat at 
the other, and a dog at either hand, made a pic- 
ture which still dwells in the minds of many of 
the neighbors who often came to witness the 
funny spectacle. To this day her very original 
and remarkable performances are talked of, and 
amusing tales are told of this peculiar child 
whose parents sanctioned such extraordinary 
conduct so long as the lessons were never neg- 
lected and absolute obedience given them in 
return for any happiness they could give to her. 

Although utterly unselfish, Denise usually 
liked best to play alone with her pets. Her 
intense love for them seemed to give her a 
keener understanding of animals’ natures than 
children usually feel, and she and they had a 
common language. 

While other children might not be actually 
unkind to them, they sometimes could not re- 
sist teasing them a little; and that was more 
than Denise could tolerate. In Denise their 
confidence was boundless; but, at the same 
time, they understood that they must obey her, 
and her word could always guide or control 
them. So, with the exception of a few young 
friends who sometimes came, and a little girl 
from Brooklyn who visited her every summer, 
she rarely had other playmates than her four- 
footed ones, and was as happy as the day was 
long, and sang like a lark from morning till 
night. But she and the city friend, who were 
probably as unlike as two children well could 
be, always got on capitally together, and the 
date of her arrival was eagerly looked for- 
ward to. The welcome was invariably a warm 
one, and the wildest pranks were reserved for her 
visit. So no wonder that Denise should count 
the days that must pass before July could come 
and bring with it her beloved “ Pokey,” for by 
this name, which fitted her so exactly, the boon 
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companion was called. None could have 
suited her better, for she was never quite ready 
for anything ; and breakfast, luncheon, and din- 
ner always found her just a little behind time, 
but invariably amiable. 

Pokey was a thin slip of a girl with big blue 
eyes, light brown hair which fell far below her 
waist, and delicate, nervous features, and an 
expression that appealed to all, as it always 
seemed asking for affection, and rarely failed 
to win it, despite her sensitive nerves and 
many blunders, For Pokey certainly was a 
blunderer. How she ever managed to survive 
her many mishaps, no one ever attempted to 
guess, but accepted it as a matter of course 
that Pokey would come out all right, somehow. 

But July, like March, came at last; and, one 
bright, sunny afternoon, Denise drove to the 
depot to welcome her beloved Pokey. No 
princess could have felt greater pride than De- 
nise, as she sat in her pretty little phaéton, 
awaiting the arrival of the train. 

Ned was looking his best, for John had 
brushed and groomed him until he shone like 
satin, and his little owner, dressed in a dainty 
white gown, with blue sash, and blue feathers 
bobbing on a big white straw hat, lovingly 
greeted the astonished Pokey when Papa 
assisted her from the train. 

After a rapturous meeting, Pokey was com- 
fortably established in the phaéton, and Denise's 
pent-up feelings found vent in holding forth 
upon the innumerable good qualities of Ned. 
“Ts n’t he just all I wrote about him, and lots 
more ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, he is sweet; but does he always go 
so fast and bounce about so much?” asked 
Pokey, whose experience with ponies in general 
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was very limited. She had some misgivings 
about the conduct of this particular one. 

“ Bounce!” exclaimed Denise. “ You don’t 
call “hat bouncing, do you? Why, he is n't 
going fast mow. Shall I make him, just to 
show you how well he caz trot?” 

“ Mercy, no /” cried Pokey; for the ground 
seemed fairly to fly under them, and she fancied 
that Ned had a particularly mischievous sort of 
gait. 

“Would you like to drive him a little way ?” 
asked Denise, a moment later. “He has a 
lovely mouth, and you can guide him with the 
slightest touch.” 
“ Drive him!” cried Pokey, in dismay. “I 
would n’t drive him — not for — not for — well 
— pounds of candy! You must drive a/ways; 
and don’t you ever get out of the carriage and 
leave me in it, or I shall have a fit, right off!” 

Denise’s laugh rang out sweet and clear, and 
Papa called back from the big carriage to know 
if the fun had already commenced. 

“Qh, yes; you will learn to drive, too. By 
and by you will get so fond of him that you 
will love him as dearly as I do.” 

“ Maybe,” was the skeptical reply; “but I 
don’t believe I'll ever drive him.” And she 
never did, but was perfectly content to sit 
quietly beside Denise and enjoy it all in her 
own subdued way. 

These were blissful days for Pokey, and all 
the rest of the year was as a blank compared to 
the time spent in the country with the friends 
who always had such a warm welcome for her, 
and were so quick to appreciate her truly lov- 
able character that with them all that was 
sweetest in their little visitor was drawn forth as 
sunshine draws the perfume from the violet. 


(70 be continued.) 





A DAFFODIL’S 


SERMON. 


“On Daffy-down-dilly, the air is so chilly, 
How can you keep warm, you bright 
little thing?” 
“Qh, is it so chilly ?” said Daffy-down-dilly ; 
“T thought it was warm, for you know it 
is spring. 


“If Z should once shiver, the lilies would 
quiver ; 
The birds then would see us, and they 
would not sing. 
My 4eart is not chilly,” said Daffy-down-dilly, 
“ And that is the reason I think it is spring.” 
M. M. C. 
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Ir was a dull, lead-colored morning in March. fuel, piled up the fire, and grumbled at what 
The snow still covered the ground, and the they called a “ White Easter.” It was the en 
small village of Viska lay cozily wrapped in its of Holy Week, and most Russian housewive 
soft white covering, as if fast asleep. were busily employed baking, roasting, dyeing 
eggs, and generally preparing 








for the great feast. For in 
Russia, during the seven weeks 






of Lent, a severe fasting is strictly 
observed —that is, an abstin- 







ence from all but fish and vege- 
table products, even butter being 
forbidden ; and it is the custom 
to prepare a great treat where- 
with to greet Easter, or the Great 
Day, as it is generally called in 
Southern or Small Russia. 
There were busy hands in 




























every house in Viska on that 
Friday morning in Lent; even 
the small children helped. What 
with running errands, washing 
the raisins, dyeing the eggs 
crimson, purple, and yellow — 
what with getting the dye all 
over their hands and faces, and 
then scrubbing each other clean 
again, there was a great deal of 
work to be got through, both for 
great and small. Widow Smir- 
noff alone seemed to be idle. 
Her cleanly swept hearth 
showed no sign of either baking 
or cooking, and she seemed 





making ready to go on some 
distant errand. Her sheepskin 
S. Kedacft coat, tightly bound with a green 

sash around her waist, her thick 
felt top-boots on, she was just 
in the act of slinging a large 


“MOTHER AND SON WERE TRUDGING BRAVELY THROUGH THE SNOW.” 


Some croakers, casting dubious glances east- bundle over her arm, when Maxim, her rosy- 






ward up at the sky, and presaging a heavy fall cheeked, five-year-old boy, ventured one last 
of snow, looked to their cattle, brought in more appeal that he might accompany her. 
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“Oh, mother, do take me with you! I can 
walk ten versts* quite easily in my little felt 
boots. I promise not to get tired, and I ’d 
feel so lonely all by myself without you.” 

“ But, goloubtchick {little dove], you will not 
be alone. You will spend the day at neighbor 
Petroff’s. You will help them with the eggs, 
and I ’ll be back by night.” 

‘No, no, mother; I cannot stay. They all 
tease me, and ask why I do not color my own 
eggs, and why we are so poor. And they want 
to know what you have baked and prepared for 
the Great Day ; and — and —” tears were glis- 
tening in the big brown eyes, and the poor 
mother felt very sorry for his childish trou- 
ble—“and you know, mamma, if I go with 
you, we can pass the night at good old Trina’s, 
and start early to-morrow for home, and be 
here in time to get all the good things ready ; 
and I should be so happy —so happy!” 

The pleading eyes were looking up into hers, 
and the mother’s heart was melted. 

“ Well, then, by spending the night at Trina’s 
I suppose you could manage the ten versts, 
little boy. So get on your things, and we ’ll 
start out at once.” t 

A quarter of an hour later, mother and son 


were trudging bravely through the snow, and 
out of the village, along the straight white road, 


edged here and there by deep ditches. They 
just stopped a moment on their way out to say 
a few words to old Stepan. 

“Oh, ho! so the youngster goes with you 
to-day, neighbor?” said he. “ Won't it be too 
much for his short legs ?” 

“We ’ll stay at Mirgorod over night, Stepan, 
and be back by to-morrow noon. Be sure you 
have those eggs and things ready against the 
time we pass.” 

“ All right, Dame. By the bye, I shall possi- 
bly be going to Mirgorod myself to-morrow 
morning, so I can give you a lift home in my 
sleigh. Good-day to you, and good luck sell- 
ing your doudblicks /” 

Now, the contents of the bundle carried by 
Widow Smirnoff would have surprised young 
Americans if they had seen it. It was a quantity 


* A verst is nearly two thirds of a mile. 
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of hard-baked biscuits, or rather bread, shaped 
like rings about the size of large bracelets, and 
strung, some ten or twelve together, on bits of 
yarn. Of these giant necklaces she carried 
some two or three dozen, carefully wrapped up 
in a clean white cloth. ‘These boublicks are a 
very popular accompaniment to tea; and though 
they are far and widely known, it is not every 
one who can make them the right way. 

I have but a vague idea concerning their 
manufacture, and all I know is that they are 
made without any leaven, and first boiled in 
water and then baked, which gives them a 
crisp exterior, and insures their remaining fresh 
and good to eat for a whole fortnight. 

It is quite a specialty, knowing 
make them; and Widow Smirnoff possessed 
Her boub- 


how to 


this knowledge to a high degree. 
licks were renowned far and near; and since 
her husband’s death she had baked and sold 
them, and, with an odd job now and then, she 
was living and bringing up her little boy on the 
earnings of this industry. For she was very 
poor. She was not of the village where they 
lived, but had settled there with her husband 
when Maxim was but a baby —the husband work- 
ing as farm laborer; and when he died she 
had stayed on and on, renting a small cottage, 
selling her boublicks, and trying hard to earn 
enough money to take her and her child back 
to her own distant home on the Volga. 

That is why there was no baking nor cooking 
going on at their home, and why she was trudg- 
ing toward Mirgorod, a small garrison-town,— 
rather village than town,—with her bundle 
over her arm. ‘The officers and men were her 
chief customers; but the winter had been so 
severe this year that she had not been able to 
walk over very often: so her purse was empty, 
and unless this time she sold her whole stock, 
little Maxim would without 
Easter treat. 

On and on they walked, the boy insisting on 


have to do his 


helping his mother, and carrying a string or 
of boublicks slung over his shoulder. 
her to hold them a 


two 
Sometimes he would beg 
minute, while he slapped his hands together 


+ Small peasant children often travel more than thirty versts, or twenty miles, a day, when accompanying their 


parents on some long journey. 
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till he made the fingers tingle; and then, bravely 
taking his load up again, and holding on to his 
mother’s sheepskin, he would babble away, 
in his gay, childish fashion, of all he would be 
and do when he grew up to be a man. 

They had been walking for a long time, it 
seemed to Maxim, but he was not tired — not 
he! He only wondered why his mother had 
suddenly become silent; why she was forever 
looking up to the sky, with an anxious expression 
on her face ; and why she took hold of his hand 
and held it so tight. Then it began to snow; 
and it snowed in such a funny, crazy sort of 
way, Maxim thought. It first blew into his face; 
then from behind; then again it seemed snow- 
ing from down below, the flakes flying up his 
nose and making him sneeze,—and all the 
while his mother’s hand closed tighter and 
tighter over his small fingers. 

“I can’t see my way, mother,” said he, at 
last. “The snow is coming from all sides at 
once ; and you know, dear, I am not really “red 
a bit, but I should so like to take just a wee bit 
of rest. I think I should walk quicker after, if 
I did.” 

The widow did not answer, but, stooping 
down, she took her boy in her arms, and silently 
plodded on through the ever-thickening snow- 
storm. She did not seem to mind the added 
weight, but hurried on. Little Maxim’s head 
gradually bent lower and lower, till it lay at 
last on her shoulder. 

“Thank you, mother; this is good. I shall 
be all right in a minute, for I am not really “red, 
only just a little bit sleepy,” he said. 

And still she hurried on. She must be near 
her journey’s end, surely! They had been 
walking three hours at least, and the steeple of 
Mirgorod would probably have been in view 
were it not for the storm. She could not have 
missed her way; she knew it so well, and be- 
sides, were there not ditches nearly all along 
the road? ‘True, the snow was blowing furi- 
ously into her face, but still she could not have 
passed over the ditch without falling in. 

On and on she plodded. The wind grew 
ever fiercer ; the snow was whirling and drift- 
ing, then flying high up from the ground again 
in a kind of twirling, revolving column; then 
suddenly careering along the white surface, to 
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be finally merged into another snow-laden gust, 
and piled up high against any obstruction it 
might chance to meet in its wild race. The 
poor mother struggled through the blinding 
snow, little Maxim fast asleep on her shoulder. 
What with the weight in her arms, the howling 
of the wind, and the furiously raging storm 
around her, and the faintness and dizziness she 
had been trying to conquer, the widow was be- 
ginning to lose heart, when suddenly her foot 
slipped, and she felt herself sliding down a soft, 
sloping surface. 

“ Strange!” she muttered; “there ought not 
to be any ditch on this side of the road. | 
must have mistaken my way, after all. But, 
anyhow, we 'Il be more sheltered down here, 
and in an hour or so the storm is sure to calm 
down. I may as well rest a bit.” 

So she carefully put down her bundle of boub- 
licks, hollowed out a kind of niche, something 
like an arm-chair, in the snow, and she dropped 
down into this seat, and fell to thinking of 
when she should get to Mirgorod; and how 
little Maxim would manage the rest of the 
way; and whether neighbor Stepan would 
have the things in readiness for her next 
morning; and how strange that such a storm 
should have come on in March; and how 
foolish of her to have taken Maxim; and then — 
and then — 


“Mother, wake up! Mother, I am afraid! 
Where are we?” And the little boy wriggled 
in her arms. “ Are we at Mirgorod, mother,— 
and how did we get here ?” 

With a start, the widow Smirnoff opened her 
eyes, but all around was dark. 

“TI must have fallen asleep, douchka [little 
soul],” she answered; “but how could I have 
slept so long? The storm is over, however; I 
do not hear it roar, and the air seems quite 
warm.” 

She tried to get up, but knocked her head 
against something. ‘Trying to move her arms, 
she encountered the same soft barrier all around 
her. On every side, and above her head, her 
hands touched the cool snowy walls. She 
shuddered as the thought flashed through her 
head that they were buried alive! With a 
beating heart the widow again and again moved 
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her hands carefully in all directions, meeting 
ever the same cool surface, till, sick at heart, she 
had to own the terrible truth — “ Snowed in!” 

When she had fallen asleep it had kept on 
snowing, now gently sweeping over them, now 
drifting with a gust of wind; and so regularly 
had the snow been swept into the ditch and 
against its sides, that it ended by filling the 
ditch, and covering them entirely. The warmth 
of their breath and bodies had thawed the 
snow about their heads; but the white walls, 
rising gradually higher and higher, had met at 
last overhead, roofing them in, so to say, as the 
storm raged on. 

Imagine the mother’s despair! She tried to 
stand up, but the weight of the snow was too 
great. The cramped position she was in was 
hard to endure; but, happily, neither she nor 
little Maxim was cold. It is always quite 
warm under a thick coating of snow, and, re- 
freshed by his sleep, the little fellow was feeling 
quite cheerful. When the widow explained 
where and how they were situated, and that 
they should probably have to remain snowed 
up for some hours, he greatly relieved her anxi- 
eties by proving himself to be a true “son of 
the steppes,” hardy and brave under difficulties. 

He was in a queer position, and experiencing 
something quite new; but then, was not his 
mother with him, and had not she always 
proved able to help him through all his diffi- 
culties and struggles in life? He was very hun- 
gry, though, and gladly set to nibbling at a 
boublick, while his mother began working for 
their release. Roadside ditches in Russia are 
generally very deep, for most of the roads being 
unpaved, the ditches must hold great quantities 
of water produced by autumn rains and the 
thawing of the snow in spring. These ditches, 
therefore, sometimes reach five or six feet in 
depth, and are about four feet wide at the top, 
growing narrower toward the bottom. They 
are bordered sometimes by a hedge of thistles 
or other wild, brushy growth, which helps to 
arrest the snow, and after a storm they usually 
look like long, white walls. 

The only way to get out was to burrow out, 
and this the widow set to work to do, scooping 
the snow with her hands. This proved slow 
work at best, as she had to rest often; and 
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after a time she again took little Maxim in 
her arms, and told him he was a brave boy, 
and must now try and take some rest. She 
knew there could be no danger of a chill for 
the child sleeping under the snow. It was 
quite warm, and she hoped that a few hours’ 
more work, when perfectly rested, would bring 
them to the surface again. 

“ Mother, I wonder is it to-morrow yet?” 
asked Maxim, with a puzzled intonation in his 
voice; “ we have been down here so long, and 
we have slept and worked a good deal, and I 
feel quite mixed in my head. Oh, I only hope 
it is not Easter yet! Fancy how sad it would 
be, spending it here, in this old ditch, and miss- 
ing the night service at church, and the singing, 
and the game of eggs, and all the glorious plea- 
sures of the Great Day! I do not mind staying 
here with you, Mother, but would n’t it be 
dreadful to miss it all!” “Come, goloubtchick, 
do not grieve! I am sure we shall soon be free; 
and if we work hard, who knows but we may 
still sell our boublicks in Mirgorod, and be at 
home again in time for Easter?” So they 
said their prayers together, as they had done 
every night ever since Maxim first learned to 
speak, and the little boy was soon sleeping 
peacefully in his mother’s arms. But it was 
long before the widow, though spent with her 
late exertions and the anxiety she had hidden 
from her boy, could follow his example. What 
if more snow fell, followed by a severe frost, as 
sometimes will happen in March, just before 
the real thawing sets in? They had boublicks 
enough to last them many days, but would her 
strength hold out? And if she gave way, what 
would become of Maxim? So she thought and 
thought, until at last her weary eyelids closed, 
and she, too, was safe in the Land of Nod. 

She was roused from her sleep by a regular 
thump, thump, thump, as of a shovel at work 
overhead. She knew, then, that rescue was at 
hand, and seizing Maxim, who had also been 
awakened, in her arms, she lifted him on to her 
shoulder, bidding him ply his hands sturdily at 
the roof of their prison. Great was the boy’s 
impatience to be free, and scarcely did he feel 
himself lifted up, than he began banging his 
head against the snow, and exclaiming: “ Come 
down, old wretch! You ’ve had us locked up 
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long enough! Take that, and that!” A white 
avalanche suddenly rushed down, nearly knock- 
ing Maxim off his perch, going down his throat, 
and into his eyes, and nearly choking him; and 
with it — oh, welcome sight ! — a stream of sun- 
shine ! 

Widow Smirnoff had to shut her eyes a mo- 
ment to avoid the welcome glare, but Maxim’s 
shrill “ Hurrah!” made her look up next mo- 
ment, to see him bodily snatched out of her 
arms, and safely deposited on the road beyond; 
then all was dark again. When she recovered 
from her swoon, it was to find herself lying on 
the road, just by the side of the ditch, with old 
Stepan’s friendly face beaming over her, while 
Maxim was capering wildly around. 

‘So, neighbor, is that the way you manage 
your affairs?” he asked, when she was quite 
herself again. “ Well, well, every one to his 
taste, but I should have preferred spending the 
night at old Trina’s, had I been you! And you 
have not sold a single boublick, I declare!” as 
he caught sight of the bundle, half buried in 
snow at the bottom of the ditch. Thereupon 
he scrambled down, and brought it up, still 
grumbling as he gave it a shake or two. But 
he was very kind, with all that, and helped the 
widow and Maxim into his sleigh. 

“ Of all places to be snowed up in, I should 
just like to know why you chose this, almost in 
the streets of Mirgorod!” he continued; and, 
sure enough, the first houses of the small town 
were only about a stone’s throw from their white 
prison. 

“ Now, I suppose I shall have to turn back 
into town again, so as to let you dispose of your 
goods! Always the same, you women-folk! 
You ’ll be getting snowed up in your own yard 
next time, I warrant!” 

With these words, he turned his horse’s head 
toward the officers’ quarters; but before they 
entered the principal street they were met by a 
whole party of men with shovels and spades 
coming toward them. 

“ All right!” shouted Stepan, triumphantly 
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waving his whip, as he caught sight of them. 
“I’ve got them safe! ‘They ’re both all right!” 

The men gave a cheer, and then came a whole 
string of questions and answers, all jumbled to- 
gether, and hard to make head or tail of in the 
general din. When the widow’s story was told, 
she heard how old Stepan had stopped for her 
that morning at Trina’s, and, on being told that 
she had not been there, had hastened over to 
the barracks. She had neither been seen nor 
heard of there, whereupon, madly rushing to 
those of the inhabitants he knew, and summon- 
ing them all to lend a hand in the search, he 
had set off in advance with his sleigh and a 
shovel. Attracted by some inequalities on the 
surface of the snow beside the ditch, he had 
begun shoveling away, and with what happy 
result has been seen. 

All Mirgorod was on foot to welcome the 
rescued pair, and though the boublicks were 
not very good, after twenty-four hours spent in 
the snow, every one of them was bought, and 
late in the afternoon Maxim and his mother 
were being driven swiftly over the same read 
they had plodded along with such difficulty the 
day before. 

On reaching home, they found that neighbor 
Stepan had been before them; on the table, all 
in a row, stood, first, a high, tower-shaped cake 
with a sugar coating, and a big paper flower 
stuck on the top. Beside it was the /ascha, or 
Easter cheese, with fat raisins to be seen stick- 
ing out here and there; there was also a large 
piece of bacon, and last, but not least, a plate- 
ful of bright red and yellow hard-boiled eggs! 

How Maxim clapped his little hands for joy, 
and how he danced round and around the 
table in an ecstasy of delight, until he fell 
asleep on the wooden settee, holding an egg in 
each hand, his glossy curls resting on his arms! 

His mother put him to bed without waking 
him, and he slept right through the night and 
late into Easter morning, while his mother gave 
thanks with a heart overflowing with a great 
love and gratitude for their preservation 


































Prow here's o Cap for rainy deys, 
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Ir a great detective had seen seven boys 
huddling together on the windward shore of a 
bleak rock in the middle of a lake and in the 
middle of the night and in the middle of a wild 
snow-storm and wind-storm and in the middle 
of the wreck of an ice-boat, it is “dollars to 
crullers,” as B, J. said, that that great detective 
would come to the conclusion, after he had 
thought the matter over, that those seven boys 
were not out there on a picnic. 

To get at the real dialect spoken by those 
frigid young gentlemen it would be necessary 
to multiply all the consonants by five and 
divide the vowels by two. Or, as an organist 
might say, you must pull out the tremolo stop. 

But B. J. felt almost warm as he thought of 
some of his pet heroes, and murmured blissfully 
to himself: “ Wrecked on a desert isle!” 

“T-t-t-to-morrow morning,” chattered Pretty, 
“there ‘Il be just seven icic—sick icicles left 
for our fathers and mothers to cry over!” 

“When a ship is in distress,” said B. J., 
“she always sends up rockets. Now if we 
only had some rockets —’ 

“ Yes,” said Jumbo scornfully; “or a Pull- 
man palace-car to ride home in—” 

“ Or if this Buzzard’s Rock here were only our 
new club-house, with a beautiful grate fire and 
all the comforts of home!” Sawed-Off added. 

A more miserable crowd of young men was 
never seen on sea or land than this champion 
crew of hockey-players stranded on a lake ing 
snow-storm. At length Tug spoke up and said: 

“ Well, instead of freezing here like a pack 
of fools, we might as well go round on the lee 
side of this rock and freeze comfortably.” 
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[This story was begun in the December number.) 


Tug, however, who always preferred to do 
the hardest thing possible, did not go round on 
the ice, but clambered over the rock. Then 
he stumbled into a snowdrift that covered him 
up to his neck. He was too tired to climb out 
immediately. After resting there for a moment, 
he cried out delightedly : 

** Geewhilikins, fellows! 
in here!” 

From this aecident he took an inspiration. 
Under his orders the comrades soon found the 
sail, which had blown against the ancient tree, 
and dragged it round to the lee side of the 
rock. They found that the wind was mainly to 
blame for the cold, and that the quiet air was 
not altogether unbearable. 

Seeing that the rocks had obligingly split 
the ice-boat into kindling-wood, they made 
kindling-wood of it, and managed, after using 
up all of their matches, to get a fire going. 
This they replenished with brush and boughs 
broken from the old tree. Then they dug 
with their hands a sort of oven in the great 
snowdrift, and spreading the sail inside for a 
combined sheet and comforter, crawled in feet 
first, so that their heads should be in the air; 
and drew the canvas as closely around them as 
they could. 

The snow and the sail and the warmth of 
their young blood, and the fact that they were 
packed together like sardines, made them feel 
almost as cozy as if they had been at home. 
And so they fell asleep. 

There were some fathers and mothers in 
Lakerim who did not sleep easily that night. 
There was nothing to do, however, but wait 
and worry until the morning. 

The first streaks of dawn wakened the Seven 
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Sleepers to the fact that they were still alive. 
They crawled out of their cozy bunk, clamped 
on the skates that had borne them to victory 
in the hockey game, and made ready to set out 
for home. 

Bobbles said that if his father came back 
to Lakerim and found the sail of his sloop not 
only borrowed but left behind on a deserted 
island, there would be trouble for at least one 
member of the Lakerim Athletic Club. 

So they decided, after much grumbling, 
that it would be necessary to take the sail 
along, as well as the mast from which they had 
stripped it. The burden was not so unwelcome 
when they were once more in the hands of the 
wind; for they found that by taking the heavy 
mast over their fourteen shoulders and letting 
part of the sail hang down behind, the wind 
carried them along at a booming speed, with- 
out effort of their own. 

Thus they got home in time to break all 
records for buckwheat cakes. And the next 
day the Charlestonians sent them one hundred 
and forty-seven dollars as their share of the 
receipts. 

That storm was the last gasp of winter. By 
noon the sun had gained a glorious victory 
and was melting all the snow that had been 
so liberally piled up. Every day thereafter he 
strengthened his grip on the earth; and Spring 
came skipping in across the soggy ground. 


VI. 


Muppy roads and cold spring winds had no 
terrors for one or two of the Lakerim bicycle 
maniacs. Quiz and Punk were the most rabid 
of these, and they hardly waited for the snow 
to leave the ground before they had their 
wheels out. During the winter, indeed, they 
had kept in practice in the empty loft of a 
huge barn, where they had tried every kind 
of caper and dido imaginable. 

Quiz was by all odds the best wheelman at 
Lakerim. He was light and lithe, and his 
thin legs were like steel. When he was in 
racing trim and curved far over the handle- 
bars, he was more like a human interrogation- 
point than ever. 

You will never get me to tell all the amazing 
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things he could do with a bicycle. Without 
letting it fall, and without touching the ground, 
he could climb through it in almost every con- 
way except possibly through the 
spokes. He could sit it almost anywhere or 
anyhow. He could ride it backward — and 
even forward! He could whirl the front wheel 
around as he rode, or ride with it in air like a 
rearing horse. 

Fat old men who tried in vain to conquer 
a bicycle looked upon Quiz as nothing short 
of a wizard. They picked themselves up out 
of the gutters and bramble-bushes, and from 


ceivable 





under the hoofs of horses they had tried to 
avoid with the usual result of making directly 
for them, and they decided that the bicycle 
was nothing but a boomerang —an infernal 
machine. Then they watched Quiz juggling 
with it as if it were a toy, and they could only 
think of lion-tamers and “ bronco-busters.” 
About this time the Lakerim Athletic Club 
began to wonder how it could earn more 
y. It was too early for track athletics, 
or for any of the summer games. Quiz sug- 
gested a bicycle race, but Sleepy grunted that 
no one would pay money for the privilege 
of sitting out on an open grand-stand and 
shivering, for the best bicycle-riders in the world, 
Some indoor amusement must be provided, 
if people were to be separated from their 
After considering many schemes, and 


money. 


money. 
finding that they were all of the church-sociable 
order, Quiz jumped as if some one had run 
a pin into him. 

“T ’ll tell you what —” he began. 

“ Well, what ?” asked the others. 

“Let ’s get up a bicycle-polo game and 
challenge the Charleston Academy.” 

“But none of us can play bicycle polo,” 
commented Sleepy. 

“Punk and I can,’ “We 
have been practising all winter, and I ’m sure 
we can give a couple of those Charlestonians a 


’ 


Quiz answered. 


lively evening!” 

“ Well, where do the rest of us come in?” 
said Tug. 

“ Oh, you may come in at the front door— 
if you have the price,” said Quiz coolly. 

At Charleston the inclosed ice-rink that had 
seen the hockey contest had now been turned 
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into a roller-skating rink, and the smooth floor 
of this was selected for the bicycle-polo game. 

The prowess of the Lakerim athletes had 
grown into sudden prominence among the 
neighboring cities. ‘This fact, and the fact that 
bicycle polo was a novelty, brought out so large 
a crowd of Charlestonians that Quiz and Punk 
both vowed they would win the greater part 
of the receipts, or perish nobly in the attempt. 

Some genius had discovered that if he would 
give the wheel of his bicycle a sudden jerk, it 
would propel a polo-ball in any direction de- 
sired. The game of polo for bicycles was the 
result—a game in which an expert rider could 
take a very lively part, and yet be saved by his 
skill from anything worse than a collision that 
might buckle his wheel or take out a few spokes. 
These are damages that can be repaired without 
great expense, though they necessitate having 
extra bicycles for the luckless players. Rough 
riding and intentional jostling are, of course, 
forbidden by the rules. 

The goals are two small boxes placed at 
each end of the rink. In the front of each 
box is an open space through which the polo- 
ball, if driven correctly, enters and rings a small 
bell. It is against the rules to drive the ball 
with hand or foot or anything but the wheel. 

Shortly before the beginning of the game, 
Punk and Quiz rode into the rink and circled 
it several times to get the “ lay of the land.” 

Punk was goal-keeper for Lakerim, and Quiz 
was outrider or forward. The Charleston 
forward was named Boggs, and the goal-keep- 
er’s name was Haddock. 

The four men mounted their wheels and rode 
about as cautiously as they could until the 
referee gave the command to play. The polo- 
ball was placed in the center of the ring, and at 
the command to play, Punk, who had won the 
toss, made a dash for the ball and gave it a 
smart shot, intending to send it a little to the 
right of the opposing forward. 

With a quick dart, however, Boggs got his 
front wheel far enough up to return it with in- 
terest. It scuttered past Quiz, who had fol- 
lowed closely after it, and fell prey to Punk, 
who sent it back to the left near Quiz. 

Quiz and Boggs each made beautifully short 
turns, and went for the ball, neck and neck. 
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They reached it at the same time, and struck 
at it again, the result being that they sprawled 
in opposite directions, while the ball went joy- 
ously on until Haddock fed it back to Boggs, 
who had remounted instantly. 

Boggs got it safely past Quiz, and bowled it 
along merrily toward Punk. Punk watched it 
coming as he had watched many a base-ball 
sailing straight across the plate. 

As the boys said, Punk had “a good eye,” 
and just at the proper time he swung his front 
wheel, caught the polo-ball, and batted it back 
the way it had come. 

Here Quiz took it and sent it further on its 
way rejoicing, and followed it wildly. 

Haddock stopped it with his rear wheel just 
before it made the goal. He was so placed, 
however, that he could not get back to it with 
his front wheel; but he held himself steady 
until Quiz was alongside. After some wob- 
bling, both had to ride away and leave the 
polo-ball on the threshold of the goal. Boggs 
was the first one to reach it, and he coaxed it 
swiftly down the rink. 

Punk went out to meet him. With a neat 
turn, Boggs evaded him completely, and with 
a sharp jerk of his front wheel sent the ball 
tinkling into the goal— which caused several 
hundred Charlestonians to behave in a most 
undignified manner. 

Score: Charleston, one goal; Lakerim, none. 

Once more the ball was put in the center, 
and once more it was harried back and forth, 
this side and that, in a way much pleasanter to 
see than to read about. It was not long before 
Punk had let the ball past him for two more 
goals, thanks to his slowness in covering 
ground. And Quiz realized with bitterness 
that if the day were to be saved, he must play 
for two men. 

Now, there was in the audience a Lakerim 
girl who was attending a seminary in Charles- 
ton. During the summer vacations it was al- 
ways she who occupied the seat of honor on 
Quiz’s tandem. She was very pretty, but was 
very plump and very lazy, too; yet Quiz, who 
was forever complaining of any shirking on the 
part of the boy who rode tandem with him, 
seemed to be perfectly contented to do the 
work when this girl, Cecily Brown, was in front 
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of him. And she seemed perfectly willing to 
have him do it. 

On the front fork she planted her two lit- 
tle feet, which she thought too dainty to spoil 
by hard work, and coasted — always coasted, 
whether the road went up hill or down. 

Cecily had seemed to 
be very proud of Quiz 
when he rode into the 
ring, and bowed and 
smiled to him ostenta- 
tiously. But he noted, 
to his bitter chagrin, 
that she was now show- 





ing greater pride in the 
achievements of the 
Charlestonians, and ap- 
plauding — their 
plays enthusiastically. 
Quiz teeth 
hard, and determined to 
win back her pride to 
Lakerim. A few of the 
Dozen had come over 


good 


set his 





to see to their share of 
the cheering, and they 
yelled encouragement 


to him with the same 


ardor, whichever way 


the game went. That 
was some help. 

Quiz went in to win 
with such a dash that 
before many minutes he 
had jammed the ball 
into the goal at the cost 
of four spokes for Boggs, 
and for himself a twisted 
front wheel that looked 


like a wilted collar. 
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He and Boggs were 
supplied at once with 
fresh bicycles, however, and the game went 
madly on. Quiz spared himself no struggle 
to keep the ball in Charleston territory. He 
would not risk anything more on Punk’s slow- 
ness. By the fire and fury of his speed, and the 
skill with which he held his wheel still, or backed 
it, or used it for a buffer or a bat, he managed 
to keep both Boggs and Haddock flying. 


VoL. XXV.—61. 


BICYCLE POLO. 
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Twice or thrice he came as close to scoring 
goals as the striking of the box, but he was 
able to get at the ball again only after a beau- 
tiful display of skill, in which he nursed the 
ball along the side wall, twisting his wheel in 
front of it or behind it according as he wished 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT FOR THE TEAM, 


to ward off Charleston or to propel the ball. So 
he worked it far around the circle behind the 
box before he had the chance he wished and 
found Boggs and Haddock so placed that they 
could not check him in a straight drive for the 
goal, and the bell jangled in a key new to the 
town of Charleston. 

The score stood: Charleston, 3; Lakerim, 2. 
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There was a fine scramble and scurry now, 
as Charleston realized the mettle of its op- 
ponent. In spite of their most violent parry- 
ing, however, Quiz, with the aid of luck and 
a courage that hesitated at no risk where there 
was a chance of driving the ball, banged the 
ball home for a tie. 

He looked up among the audience now, and 
saw that the fair and fickle Cecily was in a sad 
plight. Not knowing which side was going to 
win, she had no resource but to keep silent. 

As the first part of the game ended with the 
score at a tie, her misery lasted long. She 
would have found some comfort in the com- 
pany of Quiz, but that dignified young gentle- 
man kept far from the sound of her voice or 
the beckoning of her eye. 

The next half opened with both sides re- 
freshed. Quiz had had a chance to preach a 
little sermon to Punk about the evil effects that 
always followed when a young man of his age 
wandered far from home. Punk took the hint, 
and the next half he hung about the goal box 
as if he were a watch-dog and the goal box a 
casket of jewels and the audience a band of 
thieves. Owing to this caution, Charleston 
failed to score in spite of frequent brilliant 
dashes. 

Boggs and Haddeck had also had a conver- 
sation in the intermission, and determined, if the 
worst came, to make use of a bold play that 
depended for its success entirely upon its 
audacity. The goal-keeper suddenly left his 
goal entirely uncovered and dashed down the 
field, zigzagging the ball into Boggs’ hands and 
receiving it back in a way that made the lone, 
lorn Quiz dizzy to behold and helpless to pre- 
vent. Whenever he darted to one side, the 
ball was sure to be on the other. By the time 
he got back the ball had exchanged places with 
him. 

The four players soon found themselves tied 
in a true-lover’s-knot back of the goal boxes. 
They fell off and remounted, or hopped off their 
low seats and hopped back again like so many 
frogs. The audience, being unable to tell which 
from t’ other, applauded indiscriminately, sure 
that whichever set got the applause deserved it. 

At length the two Charlestonians managed 
to get out of the scrimmage with the ball in 
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their possession. They worked it around 1 
the right and drove it toward the goal; while 
Punk nearly snapped his pedals off trying | 
beat the ball to the box. 

By a hair’s breadth he did it. He gave 
desperate slash that tumbled him off the wh« 
and over the box, which rang up a goal that 
had n’t been earned. But he had started t! 
ball mightily on a bee-line for the unprotected 
Charleston goal. 

Just as the Charlestonians realized the out- 
come of their rashness, and put out for home 
and fireside from the right side, Quiz shot out 
from the left. Boggs was a head ahead of him, 
and the way they annihilated space was a cau- 
tion to humming-birds. Neither could gain an 
inch on the other, though both gained on the 
flying ball. 

Quiz saw that Boggs would succeed in head- 
ing it off, and knowing that time was about to 
be called, he flung prudence to the wind, and 
when Boggs landed in front of the goal just in 
time to stop the ball, Quiz swept up alongside. 

The ball bounded off Boggs’ front wheel, 
struck the front wheel of Quiz, and stopped. 
Quiz went on until he struck the rear wheel of 
Boggs, against which his front one smashed to 
flinders. As he fell, however, Quiz gave a 
desperate lurch that made a very bucking 
bronco out of his bicycle. He smote the ball 
with his ear wheel and sent it under the pedals 
of Boggs’ wreck of a wheel and “slammed it 
home” for the winning goal. The bell was a 
knell to Charleston’s hopes, for time was soon up. 


Even the hostile audience lost their heads at 
the splendor of Quiz’s achievement; and many 
of the spectators broke over the low barrier. 
Among them was Cecily Brown, who had 
ruined her gloves applauding her hero’s courage. 
Seeing that he would not come to her, she 
meekly came to him. 

Quiz took home two battered wheels by 
train that night, but he was so proud and 
happy that he had to ride out on the rear plat- 
form, where his joy could extend far back to 
the horizon. In his left pocket he carried one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, the Lakerims’ 
share of the receipts. Besides that money he 
felt that he had won something still more 
precious —the admiration of Cecily Brown. 
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In a few days after this victory the newspa- 
pers were full of a great test of the value of the 
bicycle in war, which General Miles was to 
make. 

He was going to have a message carried 
from Chicago to Boston by relays. The time 
scheduled would require the utmost exertion 
of every rider. Most of the participants were 
to be men of mature strength, well-known 
speed, and endurance. The Lakerims’ motto 
was “ Try everything; fear nothing,” and the 
Dozen had the—the “ impudence,” some called 
it, to make application for permission to carry 
the packet part way. 

They were accorded the privilege of carrying 
it only through the county of which Lakerim 
was the county-seat. Much blame was cast 
upon the executive committee that intrusted so 
important a matter to young boys; but the lack 
of a large bicycle-club near the town made it 
hard to find better material. 

After much deliberation it was determined 
that the whole matter should be intrusted to 
Punk and Quiz. 

The clerk of the Weather Bureau seems to 
have been down on the scheme, for during the 
week of the great relay the weather was rainy 
and sleety and cold and windy and foggy and 
everything else that anybody could imagine and 
nobody desire. 

From the very beginning the relay riders sent 
up one wail. The telegraphic reports were full of 
dismal accounts of obstacles—of spring floods, 
broken bridges, and general unpleasantness — 
that kept half of the relay riders behind their 
schedule, and put the crack riders to their ut- 
most to make up what had been lost before. 
As for doing what they had all hoped to do,— 
to complete the distance in twenty hours less 
than the schedule,— that seemed quite hopeless. 

As the packet came nearer and nearer to 
Lakerim, State by State, Quiz and Punk grew 
more serious. The eyes of the whole country 
would be upon them. Being merely boys, they 
would be picked out for especial ridicule if they 
caused any loss of time. 

The day before the packet was expected they 
went out to their respective posts. Punk had 
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the further to go, and he was to carry it over a 
fairly decent stretch of country that extended 
from the city of Charleston half-way to the 
town of Lakerim. 

Quiz was to take the message from him and 
carry it into Lakerim, where the fastest rider of 
the State was to take it over a magnificent level 
road to the borders of the next State. 

The day on which the packet was expected, 
the clouds seemed to be broken to pieces under 
the flails of the lightning. 

By an almost superhuman effort, the rider 
just preceding Punk managed to get the packet 
to him only fifteen minutes late. He had made 
up thirty. 

There was some delay and fumbling on the 
part of Punk when he took the packet, and he 
got a bad start. Then he disappeared into the 
fog of the early afternoon. Punk’s ride was un- 
eventful, except that he set himself too slow a 
pace and hung on to it doggedly, fearing to take 
time even to look at his watch. 

At the station where he was to deliver up his . 
trust, Quiz was waiting and ready an hour be- 
fore the time. Though it was not yet dark, he 
had his lantern well filled, his wick well trimmed, 
his match-box well provided, and the lantern 
lighted and turned low. His wheel had been 
polished and dusted and oiled, the chain graph- 
ited, the bearings inspected, the handle-bars 
lowered so that he could bend over and offer 
the least possible resistance to the wind. His 
watch had been carefully regulated and set. 
He was clad as warmly and as lightly as could 
be. In his pockets were the only weights he 
permitted himself —a few sizable cobblestones 
which he meant to throw at any dog that might 
harass him. 

At first he hoped that the message might 
come to him ahead of time. As the minutes 
dragged on with no sign of Punk on the horizon, 
he began to despair. As the hour of the sched- 
ule came, he grew more solemn. Fifteen min- 
utes went by, then twenty, then thirty, and he 
was as restless as a caged panther. 

At last he caught sight of a little speck in the 
distance. It grew slowly into the semblance 
of a bicyclist. 

It was Punk, exhausted, and ignorant of the 
thirty-five minutes’ handicap he had given Quiz. 
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Quiz went out to meet him, and rode along- 
side, taking the precious parcel as they went. 
He flung it over his shoulder and darted away, 
leaving Punk to fall off into a convenient soft 
spot and regain his breath at his leisure. 
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rough country, it is best to apply the strength 
where it will give the best results. 

So he pumped and drove his pedals round 
and round, as if he were on some heavy tread 
mill. He strove till every muscle in his legs 
was an ache and every) 
breath like a knife in his 
lungs. It seemed that 
the hill was never to 
end. But, wavering and 
beaten out, he finally 
made the crest in won- 
derful time, and giving 
himself a good start 
overit, planted his weary 
feet on the coasters and 
let the wheel do the 
rest. His speed grew 
and grew till he was a 
regular comet. He flew 
into ruts that threat- 
ened to fling him, struck 
rocks that tried to give 
him headers, and swept 
around curves _ that 
promised to lay his 
careening wheel on its 
side. But his courage 
did not fail, and he 
made no appeal to the 
brake. 

The descent was as 
short and swift and 
refreshing as the ascent 
had been long and 
tedious and wearing. 
And when his wheel 
bounded out upon the 
plain at the foot of the 
great hill with the speed 
of an express train, he 
had gained fourteen 
minutes clear on the 
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“THE FELLOW LEAPED UP FROM A FENCE-CORNER TO HEAD HIM OFF.” 


Punk was alarmed at the speed with which 
Quiz began his relay, for a long, steep hill con- 
fronted him. He yelled out a word advising 
him to go slow at first and save himself; but Quiz 
knew that hills have both ups and downs, and 
he knew that, especially in relay-racing over 


schedule. 
Now the fog and drizzle, under the spite of 
a sudden squall, turned to a vicious storm of 
wind and rain. The long slants of water 
lashed his face and hands as if they had been 
the knots of a cat-o’-nine-tails, and the wind 
made onsets upon him as if it were a giant trying 
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to shoulder him from his wheel. Still he pushed 
on, and his pluck outrode the wrath of the storm. 

Then he regretted even the blustering com- 
panionship of wind and rain in the dismal solli- 
tude of some deep woods. They held a twilight 
even through the noon of bright days, and now, 
in an hour when the open prairies were without 
the glimmer of sun or star, this forest seemed a 
ghostly jungle, filled with a blackness like night, 
and with horrible possibilities from hobgoblins, 
human and otherwise. 

But the courage and determination of Quiz 
were greater even than the vague terror he had 
of the gloomy canon where night seemed to 
be as thick and impenetrable as granite. He 
rode into many a pool and many a deep bog 
that oozed out beneath his wheel and brought 
him down. But he floundered out and shook 
off the mire and groped his way along on the 
turf by the rail fence until he could find a 
spot dry enough to ride on. 

The merry eye of his lantern saved him from 
a grievous collision with a great tree that had 
‘fallen across the road-in the storm, and he had 
to clamber through its branches as if his wheel 
were a flying-machine instead of a bicycle. 

As he neared the edge of the wood his blood 
suddenly froze, for out of the darkness came, 
without warning, the gruff yell of a tramp. 
The fellow, seeing that Quiz was not going to 
stop, leaped up from a fence-corner to head 
him off, and made a fierce grab for him. 

But Quiz escaped him by the skin of his 
teeth, and escaped also the club the tramp sent 
hurtling after him. Quiz was rejoicing at his 
escape when his heart fell again as it dawned 
upon him that the road curved round upon it- 
self, and that a run of a few yards through a 
neck of the woods would place the tramp right 
in his way. The tramp seemed to know this, too, 
for as Quiz came around the bend he saw him- 
self confronted. But he was taking all chances 
desperately this night, and at the risk of any 
villainy he determined to do the only thing that 
could save him from the footpad. He thrust 
his right hand into his pocket and drew out 
one of the jagged stones he had stored up 
against canine attack. He had not expected 
to use it against so mean or so dangerous a cur 
as now threatened him in this lonely place. 
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With a cry of warning he rode full tilt at the 
tramp. Just as the man reached out to drag Quiz 
from his wheel the boy let fly the stone. It 
caught the tramp fair in the face, and sent him 
over backward. While Quiz’s right hand was 
doing such execution, the left hand was pilot, 
and with a sudden swerve it carried Quiz 
around and beyond the tramp. And he flew 
on his way rejoicing. 

At the next obstacle that caused him to dis- 
mount, he took a look at his watch by the 
light of his lantern, and reckoned that he had 
made up almost all of the time Punk had lost. 

It would not be enough merely to deliver the 
package without delay. Lakerim must make 
up something on the loss of those older riders 
who had gone before, and give in the packet 
ahead of time. He fairly hurled himself into 
his seat and struck out with new strength. 
Then the road grew rough, and he caught in a 
deep, hard rut that threw him to the ground. 

When he rose he found that his handle-bars 
had been twisted to one side. Rather than 
stop to take out his tool-bag and repair the in- 
jury, Quiz resolved to ride with them as they 
were. It was no easy matter to keep correct 
his calculations on the bias, but the road was 
kind to him now, and the handle-bars stuck fast 
in their position. He could ride swiftly without 
touching his handle-bars at all, and so, resting 
none of his weight upon them, he made fine 
progress. 

Soon he found himself nearing Lakerim, and 
he thought he could make out against the sky 
the nob of the Hawk’s Nest. The thought of 
home was spurs to his steed. Then, suddenly, 
at an easy bump in the road his lantern joggled 
out. 

Quiz thought, however, that he knew the 
road well enough to make it safe for him to 
wheel on without delaying to revive “ the light 
that failed.” He found his way in the double 
dark as well as a blind man on a familiar path. 

Hope was burning now more brightly than 
the lantern had burned before. It illuminated 
his task, and he felt that he had saved the day 
for Lakerim. A little chuckle of pride and joy 
ended when he heard a sharp explosion as of a 
pistol. The chuckle was changed to a dismal : 

“ Punctured !” 


(To be continued.) 


























THE LITTLE JAPANESE AT HOME. 


By Iba TIGNER HODNETT. 


“ A joyous heart is always pure,” say the 
Japanese, and they encourage and take part in 
the amusements of their little ones with a zest 
that shows their belief. The Japanese are nat- 
urally a gentle and childlike race, fond of gaiety, 
while brave and chivalrous in action and earnest 
in study. The boys and girls while at play 
romp, laugh, and shout, and have a “royal good 
time,” but travelers say they do not see among 
them quarrels nor angry words and gestures. 
Score this to the credit of our dark-eyed little 
cousins in the land of the “ sun’s source.” 

They have the advantage of being loosely 
and warmly dressed, and of being out a great 
deal in the open air. In their homes there is 
but little furniture to tumble over, and there 
are few useless ornaments which they are told 
*‘not to touch.” 

The climate, of course, varies in different parts; 
even in the mid-country the cold is intense in 
winter, and the heat intense in summer, yet both 
cold and heat are somewhat lessened by the 
surrounding ocean. To strangers it seems odd 
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to see orange-trees bright with golden fruit, and 
at the same time icicles glitiering in the morn- 
ing sun, but this is one of the strange sights 
presented to the view. 

In their dwellings shelter from the rain, shade 
from the sun, and free circulation of air are 
mainly sought by the Japanese, who, as a rule, 
seem to be able to endure much cold. Even 
on winter days their houses are seen entirely 
open to the morning sun, and in this respect 
they set a good example to their Western 
brethren. Then, too, these houses must be 
such as will not be readily shaken to the ground 
in an earthquake, for Japan is a land of earth- 
quakes. 

For security against this danger, the house is 
put together in a very simple way. All parts 
of the structure are held together, one author 
says, by a system of “dovetailing,” neither 
nails nor screws being used in their produc- 
tion, except for ornament. It is not made 
fast to the ground, but stands upon wooden 
legs or columns, which are merely placed 
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A STREET SCENE 


upon stones high enough to keep the ends 
out of water. Then, when an earthquake oc- 
curs, the building moves to and fro, and set- 
tles down again after the vibration has ceased. 
‘It is believed that most of the damage from 


IN TOKIO, JAPAN. 


earthquakes in Japanese cities has occurred 
with houses having tiled roofs, as the tiles are 
easily shaken loose, and, being heavy, cause de- 
Buildings with roofs of 


struction in their fall. 
wood or thatch generally escape damage. 
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Itis thought that the use of tiled roofs arose from 
the dread of fire. Although many roofs are made 
of stone tiles, the majority are of wood, bamboo, 
or thatch. Thatch is much used in the poorer 
villages; but even temples, as well as dwellings, 
have been known to be thatched. On the 
ridge of this thatched roof the iris is frequently 
planted; and when in bloom, its dark velvety- 
purple blossoms and light green leaves give the 
house a picturesque appearance. Seen from a 
distance, the village looks as if there were little 
gardens on the tops of the houses. 








preserved the Mikado’s rare treasures of ages, 
is fully twelve hundred years old. This isa large, 
oblong building made of logs of keaki (kee-ah- 
kee), a reddish-brown wood, put together in the 
log-cabin style, and it is supported merely on 
wooden legs resting upon loose stones, as in the 
case of the ordinary house described above. No 
part of the building has been renewed except the 
roof, and this has been put on only three times. 
The present roof is made of tiles, and is about one 
hundred and fifty years old. This is, in all prob- 
ability, the oldest wooden building in the world, 








A WAYSIDE TEA-HOUSE 


The old castles which were the homes of the 
daimio princes were built of stone; but these, 
too, were constructed so as to offer as little 
resistance as possible to earthquake shocks. 
The walls slant from the base to the roof, and 
are supported within by immense timbers, the 
inward slope itself being a safeguard against 
danger from earthquakes. Buildings erected 
according to the Japanese idea of what is 
necessary to give security against earthquakes 
have stood for centuries. Some wooden pa- 
godas of great height are known to have been 
in existence for seven hundred years; and the 
old wooden museum at Nara, in which are 


IN CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME. 


and it is certainly a notable example of the almost 
imperishable nature of some Japanese woods. 
Most dwellings are but one story high. 
When the roof and framework are made, it 
remains to arrange for the outside walls and 
the partitions of the rooms. Most foreigners 
regard the outside walls as huge windows, for 
they are merely light wooden _latticework 
frames covered with a stiff, semi-transparent 
paper. These frames slide in grooves, so that 
they can be taken out at pleasure, leaving the 
whole house open to the cool breezes. At night 
they are covered with amado, or wooden shut- 
ters, which also slide in grooves along the edge 
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of the veranda or a projection of the floor, 
and so shut in the house. In the daytime the 
shutters ate pushed back so as to form orna- 
mental sidepieces. This kind of wall and win- 
dow in one is another of the needs of building 
in an earthquake land, where the use of glass 
would be dangerous and costly. 

The rooms are made by means of sliding 
partitions of woven bamboo, or else of paper- 
covered latticework similar to the outside 
walls, fitted into grooves in the ceiling. The 
ceiling and all the frames for outside and in- 
side walls are of unpainted wood, and all 
parts of the house are generally kept perfectly 
clean. 

In the principal room of every Japanese house 
built by rule there is a slightly raised platform 
sometimes so arranged that it can be entirely 
inclosed. This dais is the “sacred niche” 
where the Mikado would sit should he ever en- 
ter the house. It is still the rule there that the 
subject must not look down upon the Mikado. 
In the days, not very long past, when it was un- 
lawful even to look upon his face, he would 
have sat entirely shut off from view, and his 
food would have been served through a side 
opening so placed as to prevent a sight of his 
sacred countenance. The royal inclosure is 
looked upon as an altar. With it the whole 
house must be in keeping, and it is here that 
some grouping of flowers or leaves, some beau- 
tiful work of art, is always to be seen. The 
spot is itself a sample of excellent work, and 
here the little children learn from infancy to 
revere and love the beautiful and the good in 
nature and in art. 

The love of the beautiful seems, indeed, to 
be inborn in the Japanese race. Pictures on 
the wall are changed every month, according to 
the season of the year. Clusters of favorite 
flowers are gracefully disposed around the 
house in huge pots or vases, and are a source 
of pleasure to young and old. In the open 
space at the rear of the house, no matter how 
small, a garden is made in which a tiny land- 
scape is skilfully planned. 

It is one of the national customs to go out on 
excursions, in parties of two or three families, to 
view the flowering trees and plants in their sea- 
son. The Japanese love all flowers, but prefer 
VoL. XXV.— 62. 


those to which they look up —the flowers of 
trees. They visit the plum blossoms in Feb- 
ruary or early March; the cherry, especially 
beloved, in April; the lotus in July; azaleas 
during the summer; chrysanthemums in the 
autumn; and camellias in December. In the 
pleasure-grounds connected with every temple 
there are always magnificent collections of 
flowers. An expedition especially to see the 
flowers is called a hanami, or flower view. The 
bank of the Sumida River, which crosses the 
city of Tokio, is covered with cherry-trees. 
These give a pleasant shade, and the spot is a 
favorite promenade for the citizens all the year 
round, but in time of “cherry bloom” the 
crowds that throng the avenue are larger than 
ever. It is crowded on moonlight nights, and 
also when the snow lies freshly fallen. 

Being fully alive to the beauty of their coun- 
try, wherever there is a point from which a pic- 
turesque view may be obtained the Japanese 
will build a pavilion, or a tea-house, or some 
simple place of repose, from which the eyes may 
feast on the lovely landscape. In the family 
picnics or excursions, which are frequent, some 
place of beautiful situation from which there is 
a good view either of land or sea is always 
selected. 

These expeditions are not discontinued even 
when the cold of winter comes. Snow scenes 
are greatly enjoyed, and when the freshly fallen 
snow is lying on the ground numerous parties 
are seen at points commanding a fine view. The 
children are never excluded, but accompany 
their elders on all such occasions. 

For pets the children have a kind of tiny 
rabbits and a queer breed of cats. The cats 
have white fur with black and yellow spots, 
and do not have tails. Tiny dogs also are 
sometimes seen. In the houses of families in 
moderate circumstances there is usually an 
aquarium well stocked with beautiful and cu- 
rious varieties of fish, gold, silver, and crimson, 
some as round as a ball, some with spreading 
fins as fine as gauze. Another pet is the large 
katydid, whose piercing note is very much en- 
joyed by the children. The katydids are very 
numerous in certain places in the summer. As a 
residence for these treasures they have bamboo 
cages, built like tiny houses, in which they daily 
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arrange beds of fresh flowers or leaves for the 
minstrels. Gaily colored butterflies are some- 
times kept in the same kind of cage upon beds 
of flowers. Butterflies have been seen to alight 
voluntarily on children’s hands; and in Japan, 
birds, too, show that they are not afraid of man 
or child. 

Mothers and nursemaids carry the babies fast- 
ened upon their backs. This is a secure place 
for baby, and the small burden is carried there 
with less fatigue than in the arms; the mode has 
the further advantage of leaving the arms free. 


HOW THE BABY IS CARRIED 


In the new civilization which Japan haschosen 
and is still acquiring, children have been bene- 
fited in many ways. But whatever benefits they 
reap for themselves and their children from 
foreign lands, teachers, and inventions, Japan’s 
people cling with heart and soul to their own 
home, the “ Land of the Rising Sun.” 


JAPANESE BOY LIFE AND SPORTS. 


Ir is the custom in Japan, when a boy has 
been born in any household, to hoist on a bam- 
boo pole in front of the house an immense paper 
fish representing a carp. The carp is displayed 
in the month of May succeeding the boy’s 
birthday. 

The carp is chosen, it is said, because it is ven- 
turesome and strong, can leap over waterfalls, 
and is said to be an emblem of good luck. The 
image is hollow, and being painted in natural 
colors, when the wind puffs out the sides it 
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looks very much like the real carp swimming in 
the water. 

When the baby is thirty days old, his presen- 
tation in the temple takes place, and there he 
receives his first name, selected thus: the father 
gives the bosan, or priest, a note containing 
three names; the priest copies the names on 
three slips of paper, and, praying in a loud voice, 
throws them into the air; the name on the slip 
that first touches the floor is the one supposed 
to be chosen by the divinity of the temple. This 
way of naming the child is usual among those 
who keep the ancient religion, which most of 
the Japanese of course do. Presents are given 
to the priest, and the child’s name is entered on 
the books. It is written also on holy paper, 
which is given to the parents as a name-charm 
for the child. Then follows a family festival at 
home, to which relatives and friends are invited, 
and at which many presents including money 
are given to Master Baby. 

When he is three years old, he begins to wear 
the v7, a girdle, three inches wide, which con- 
fines the &¢mono, a loose sort of garment, and 


the main part of the Japanese national dress for 


both children and grown people. The putting 
on of the obi is the occasion of another family 
feast; and a very important garment it is, for it 
corresponds to pockets in an American boy’s 
first trousers. The front part of the kimono, 
above the obi, is also used as a pocket; and the 
long, wide sleeves, sewed up at the lower end, 
make two very big ones. 

When fifteen years old, the boy becomes of 
age, and a third family festival occurs. An- 
other name is given him, and his hair is allowed 
to grow all over the head like a man’s. Previous 
to this time the head is shaved so as to allow 


‘the hair to grow only in spots or tufts, the place 


of the tufts varying up to the age of ten, when 
the crown only is shaved. At this festival cele- 
brating his majority the manner of friends and 
relatives changes toward him, and while the day 
before he was still addressed as a child, now he 
is addressed in the ceremonious forms required 
by Japanese etiquette. The title of respect, 
san, is henceforth affixed to his name, even by 
those nearest and dearest. These titles, san, 
sama, always follow the name, and are never 
prefixed as with our “Mr.” For example, a 
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boy whose name is Kiyoshi will be called 
Kiyoshi-san. In his responses to the kind 
speeches made to him, the boy shows that he 
understands the new honors that have come 
upon him, and that he is now ready to apply 
himself to the serious business of life. 

It used to be a great thing to be born a samurai 
(sah-moo-ri) boy baby in Japan. The samurai 
were soldiers and scholars, and were entirely 
apart from and above the ordinary people. 
They could not engage in any business, nor 
could they marry into another class. This has 
all been changed since the Japanese revolu- 
tion of 1867-68. The people are now divided 
into two large classes,— the Aeimin (ha-meen), or 
commoners, the siizoku (shee-zo-koo), or gentry, 

and all have equal rights under the law. The 
average boy’s success in life depends upon his 
own abilities, and the use he makes of the 
teaching he may have. 

The first thing the samurai baby needed after 
he was put in his nurse’s arms was a sword. 
Rather a queer thing for a baby to have, but 
then this baby was a samurai! No matter if 
the tiny hand could not grasp the handle, his 
nurse carried it for him; and when the obi be- 
came a part of his dress, the sword was fastened 
to it, and hung by his side. To be sure, it was 
a wooden sword, but what of that? It was the 
badge of his rank, and must go wherever he did 
all day long, and when he went to bed it was 
laid close by. “The sword is the soul of the 
samurai” is an old Japanese saying, and it was 
thus early fastened to his side that he might be- 
come used to grasping it from infancy. 

When our young samurai reached the age 
of seven, it was a day of great rejoicing. At 
the family festival two real metal swords were 
fastened to the obi, one on each side. The 
edges, however, were blunt, and accidents were 
further guarded against by having the swords 
so fastened in their sheaths that the young 
swordsman could not draw them out. These 
were now his constant companions until, at the 
age of fifteen, the weapons handed down in 
his family took their place. 

The toy-shops are exceedingly numerous in 
all parts of Japan. Even the smallest hamlets 
contain them, and the boys and girls are plen- 
tifully supplied with playthings from early in- 
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fancy. Large numbers of people make a living 
in the business of amusing children, and among 
these are street jugglers, acrobats, singers, 
dancers, and story-tellers, and traveling puppet- 
showmen. 

On festival days the streets leading to the 
temples are filled with stands showing the gay 
toys, and with showmen ready to amuse both 
young and old. 

The indoor sports and amusements for even- 
ings at home are mainly card games and story- 
telling. The father tells his sons the tales of 
the mighty heroes of past ages, relates Japanese 
history, and teaches reverence and obedience 
to the Mikado, the “ heaven-appointed ruler” ; 
or the grandmother, gathering the little ones in 
a. circle around the brazier filled with hot coals, 
tells them the wonderful fox-stories, the stories 
of demons and gnomes, and the clever fables 
about animals. 

Their game of goman is like our checkers, but 
it requires three hundred and sixty pieces instead 
of twenty-four. It is played on a raised stand. 
In the game of chess they have forty pieces. 
There are several ways of playing backgammon, 
and it is very popular. Private theatricals are 
a very common form of amusement among both 
boys and girls, and, like most of their sports, 
are frequently shared by their elders. As the 
children are often taken to the theater, they 
readily imitate what they have seen there. 

Among the outdoor sports, one of the most 
popular is kite-flying, varied in many ways, 
and very fascinating to all. When their New 
Year comes, then does the sport of kite-flying 
give great delight to little boys, big boys,— 
yes, and to the grown-up boys as well. The 
kites are made of very tough paper on a frame 
of bamboo. Various shapes are made — round, 
oblong, oval, but generally rectangular. Some- 
times fantastic shapes, representing birds, 
beasts, men, or children, are made. On the 
more ordinary shapes are painted or sketched 
Pictures of beautiful 


pictures of various kinds. 
women, of the heroes of ancient Japanese his- 
tory, of the many species of dragon, the ideal 
monster, all serve to make the kites attractive. 
The humming kite is a favorite one and some- 
times the air is filled with the musical sounds 


made by a swarm of them. These kites are 
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made with a thin piece of bamboo or whale- 
bone stretched across, placed so as to vibrate 
in the wind. The vibration makes a humming 
noise somewhat like the sound of an zolian 
harp. 

In the provinces where snow remains long on 
the ground, the winter outdoor sports are much 
the same as in such places in America. Build- 
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are general favorites, and the whipping-top also 
is known. 

A flag game was very much played by boys 
at school, or in towns and districts, until it was 
forbidden by the government on account of its 
injurious effects upon many boys. It was a 
a mock fight, and was called the “ Genji and 
Heiki,” from the same two celebrated rival 
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LITTLE JAPANESE BOYS, WITH KITES AND A TOP 


ing snow-forts and snow-men, fighting with 
snowballs, coasting, and sliding on the ice 
make up the principal sports. 

Boys become very skilful in the use of stilts, 
on which they run races, and even wrestle. 

Popguns and blowguns, dear to the hearts 
of all little noise-makers, are well known to 
them. 

Mimic fights with tops are common. Two 
players wind and throw their tops so that they 
will come into collision, and he whose top is 
damaged or stopped from spinning is the loser. 
The tops for these fights are made of very hard 
wood, and are iron-clad with a heavy metal 
ring. Some of the more ordinary spinning-tops 
are of light make. A singular kind of top is made 
of a one-valve shell filled with wax. Musical 
tops, made to produce notes in different keys, 


families before mentioned. The boys divided 
themselves into two parties, one side with white 
flags, the other with red. The white flags be- 
longed to the Genji, the red to the Heiki. At 
the tap of a drum, the two sides marched to- 
ward each other, each party endeavoring to 
capture the enemy’s flags, and the side which 
captured the most flags won the victory. 
Sometimes the fight was changed in this way: 
the flags were put upon the backs of the boys, 
and each wore fastened on his head a round, 
flat piece of earthenware, and carried in his 
hand a bamboo stick for a sword. When the 
number engaged in the game was large, the 
boys were arranged in squadrons; and then, as 
before, at the beat of the drum the two sides 
advanced toward each other, the object now 
being to break, with the bamboo sword, the 
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round disk on the head of the enemy. When 
a disk was broken, the wearer had to retire 
from the field, and the side having the most 
disks broken lost the battle. 

In a nation whose chief glory in the past was 
in its warrior class, it is natural that flags should 
play a chief part in the sports and displays 
of the children. The Flag Festival, which is 
celebrated on the fifth day of the fifth month, 
is the great day of the year for boys. All the 
toys displayed in the shops for some time pre- 
vious are especially for them. Flags and ban- 
ners, toy weapons of all kinds, with images 
of horse-soldiers, foot-soldiers, generals, and the 
national heroes, are widely sold. Among.the 
samurai families it was the custom to buy a 
complete set of these toys for each son born, 
and on this feast-day these sets are brought out 
and displayed with great magnificence in the 
chief room of the house. In the streets bamboo 
poles are planted at intervals, with a ball of 
gilded paper on top, and from each long paper 
streamers of every color float. Many of the 


banners are adorned with family names and 
coats of arms, some with national mottos, and 


others with pictures of heroes. Before most 
houses is seen the pole bearing the carp of 
straw or paper, to show either that a boy has 
been born during the year, or that there are 
boys in the family. Boys in festival dress go 
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up and down the streets, some wearing two lit- 
tle swords in the obi, some carrying small ban- 
ners, and others bearing large wooden swords 
tied with gay ribbons on their shoulders. It is 
a beautiful and inspiring sight, and it is a day 
to make the young masculine heart beat high 
with pride and joy. 

The game of football was played in the Em- 
peror’s palace grounds until foreigners entered 
into Japan; but since then it has become quite 
general, and much the fashion. Leap-frog, 
jumping, wrestling, running races, are among 
the athletic sports; but Japanese boys do not 
show as much endurance in these exercises as 
American and English boys show. Thirty min- 
utes at football will fatigue the average boy; 
but for all that, he has great perseverance. 

The ever-present bamboo pole proves to be 
a useful aid in many sports. The boys turn 
somersaults on them, and sometimes even the 
very little fellows become skilful in walking on 
them. 

At the festival of the New Year all children, 
both boys and girls, play games in the middle 
of the street. This is the greatest festival of the 
year, but is not exclusively for children, though 
the masking and comical disguises common on 
this day are for the purpose of amusing them, 
and the first places among the spectators around 
sports and exhibitions is kept for them. 





AN ALICE 


ALPHABET. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


A 1s for Alice, who wrote to her feet. 

B is the Bandersnatch, frumious and fleet. 

C is the Cheshire Cat, who slowly appears. 

D is the Duchess who boxed the Queen’s 
ears. : 

E is the Eaglet who barred out long words. 

F, the Flamingo, the queerest of birds. 

G is the Gryphon, loquacious and gay. 

H, Humpty-Dumpty in gorgeous array. 

I for the Insects with curious names. 

J is the Jabberwock, breathing forth flames. 

K is the King who was whizzed through the 
air. 

L is the Lobster who sugared his hair. 


M, the Mock Turtle, whose tears freely flowed. 
N is for Nobody, seen on the road. 

O is for Oysters, with shoes on their legs. 
P is for Pigeon who guarded its eggs. 

Q is for Queen who breathlessly ran. 

R is the Rabbit who hunted his fan. 

S is the Sheep, on her knitting intent. 

T, Tweedledum, with his noisy lament. 

U is the Unicorn, valiant in feud. 

V is the Violet, saucy and rude. 

W ’s the Walrus with appetite keen. 

X the Executioner employed by the Queen. 
Y is the Youth Father William surveyed. 

Z is the Zigzag the Mouse’s tale made. 
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TOWER OF SAN ZENONE, VERONA. 


THE BELL-TOWERS OF ITALY. 


By JoHn WARD. 


We know how important a place was held by 
towers in the church and city architecture of 
the Middle Ages. In those days they served 
a double purpose, beauty and use. Now their 
air of romance has a peculiar charm. As we 
look up at these grand old towers, on which 
were lavished the genius and the wealth of 
the Middle Ages, we are impressed by their 
strength, their grace, and their nobility; while, 
within, it seems as if the spirit of the Old World 
still lived and moved among the empty spaces. 
The winding staircase, seeming to have no end, 
reaches far above us. The dust of centuries 
lies thick on the rough stone walls. We climb 
upward through the dark tower, until light 
dawns again, and we find ourselves in a large 
space with great timbers around and overhead. 
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This is where the huge bells hang; some are 
rung from below with a cord or chain, others 
are struck by hand from above. They are the 
watchmen of the tower; they call men to their 
duties, they warn of perils, they proclaim vic- 
tories; they live on from century to century far 
above the changes in the world below. When 
the wind howls through these lonely places at 
night, the beams groan, the enormous clappers 
swing to and fro, and the great bells sway 
slowly from side to side. Then at dawn comes 
the thundering peal of the bells, the ancient 
walls vibrate to the deafening sound, and we 
know that their mighty music has floated far 
away over the plains in ever-lessening waves 
of harmony, and is heard by the peasant tend- 
ing his flock on the distant hillsides. 





THE BELL-TOWERS QF ITALY. 


The towers of Italy are celebrated the world 
over. Every important church is made more 
beautiful by its tall campanile or bell-tower; 
every town of the plains can be espied from 
the far distance by its finger pointing upward ; 
every village among the hills has its tower 
perched on the highest point. 

There are two classes of towers in Italy — 
church towers and civil towers. Of these the 
church towers are by far the more beautiful, 
and are, besides, the oldest; they are always 
connected with some cathedral or church, and 
usually rise a little to one side of the main 
building, although sometimes they are attached 
to an angle of the front. In the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era they were used as 
watch-towers and for purposes of defense ; but 
after the introduction of large bells into Italy 
during the sixth century, and their final gen- 
eral use by the churches at a later period, 
the tower of defense became, in the 
century, the beautiful bell- 

From the top story was rung 


eighth 
tower. 


the peal of bells which-marked each 


hour of public worship. 
In the eleventh century 
began the period of civil ar- 
chitecture. Communal pal- 
aces with  battlemented 
towers, and private palaces 
with towers for defense, were 
then built in large numbers. 
[he palaces of the 
nobles were often 
flanked by a stone or 
brick tower, and we 
even see tall, massive 
standing out 
in the market- 
place, the pride of 
some noble family. 
Most of the towers 
of Italy were built 
during the Middle 
Ages, that is, from 
four to twelve centuries 
ago. Almost ail are 
square, though some have six or eight sides, 
and a few are circular like those connected 
with the two churches of San Apollinare inside 


towers 
alone 
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and outside the city of Ravenna. The earliest 
are without ornament, and built of stone or 
brick ; they are heavy and massive, and have 
either very few windows or the walls are 
merely pierced with small loop-holes through 
which little light can enter. At a later time 
the windows became larger, especially in the 
upper story, or belfry stage, and were gen- 
erally arched and decorated with moldings 
and colonnettes — that is, small columns. The 
body of the tower was also ornamented with 
false arcades composed of flat pilasters and 
arches placed on the outer surface of the stone- 
work. Afterward many changes were intro- 
duced in the construction and finish of the 
tower: the number and size of the windows 


PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE, 


were increased, so that instead of being in only 
the two upper stories, they filled the sides from 
top to bottom ; many ornaments were used and 
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sculptures and even mosaic-work and elaborate 
stone-carving decorated the surface. 

Let us first make a tour together among the 
church campanili of Italy, and glance at some 
of the most famous. We may begin with 
Venice, the “Queen of the Adriatic.” The 
traveler glides noiselessly through the cool, 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 


dimly lighted canals, in the romantic gondola, 
to the sound of the soft-splashing water, and 


7 — 
tt ell These 





soon finds himself standing in the noble square 
of St. Mark’s church. Near the cathedral 
with its many domes, rises the massive tower 
built on wooden piles reaching deep down 
into the lagoon. It is impressive from its great 
height and simplicity. To reach the belfry 
stage, where a watchman is stationed to strike 
the huge bell at each hour of 
the night and day, we ascend 
an inclined plane which winds 
around an inner hollow tower. 
We look from the height of 325 
feet out over the sea and the 
islands dotted here and there and 
the narrow canals which seem 
like threads drawn through the 
city. 

Crossing the Apennines, we 
come to Lucca, a town that dates 
back to old Roman times, and 
whose influence was powerful 
under its “ great countess” Ma- 
tilda in the eleventh century, and 
later under its talented leader 
Castruccio. Standing on the old 
ramparts, one can see tower after 
tower rising on every side above 
the roofs of the churches. The 
square bell-tower which stands at 
an angle of the front of the 
cathedral is very noble. It is 
tall and strong-looking, and its 

five stories of arched 
; windows are simple 

_1.®- and beautiful. Another 
jt re even more interesting 
tower is that of the 
Church of San Fredi- 
ano. What makes it 
unusual is the oblong 
ground-plan, and the 
double set of windows 
on the two wide sides. 
windows are 

separated into sev- 
eral divisions _ by 
slender _ colonnettes. 
Both of these tow- 
ers are of stone and are surmounted by 
battlements; and in both the windows in- 
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crease in size and in the number of their divi- 
sions as they reach the top stories. We would 
like to linger among these grand old towers of 
Lucca, but we have yet to visit the two most 
celebrated towers, those of Pisa and Florence. 
Pisa seems like a sleeping city, as she lies so 
quietly and silently along the two borders of the 
river Arno. She fell asleep several hundred 
years ago, after she had struggled valiantly for 
her independence and had won renown during 
the fierce contests between the Guelphs (parti- 
zans of the Pope) and the Ghibellines (partizans 
of the Emperor). ‘Though Pisa has long since 
forgotten the days of her greatness, the world 
cannot forget them when it looks upon that 
wondrously beautiful group of four marble-white 
buildings standing apart in the sacred corner: 
the Cathedral, the Baptistery, the Campo Santo 
(or Burial-ground), and, what interests us most 
of all, the remarkable Campanile, so well known 


will 


SAN MARCO 


as the “ Leaning Tower.” ‘This famous tower 
was built in 1174. Its construction is peculiar: 
there is in the center a hollow brick tube or 
cylinder; around this plain round tower the 
architects built eight stories of open galleries, 
with beautiful, slender columns of white mar- 
ble supporting semicircular arches. The gen- 
eral effect is one of great delicacy and light- 
ness, a fairy-like tower of wonderful grace. The 
summit is 179 feet from the ground. As you 
all know, the tower leans thirteen feet out of 
the perpendicular, and looks as if it would surely 
VoL. XXV.—63. 
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fall over at any moment; but, as the center of 
gravity is still within its base, it is as safe as if 
it were erect. The foundations were probably 
imperfectly built at the start, for the tower be- 
gan to lean before it was half finished; and we 
can see where at one point the builders tried to 
bring it back as much as possible to the vertical 
line by making the columns on the low side 
higher than the others. The walls, too, are 
strengthened with iron bars. Fancy the con- 
sternation of the architects when they saw their 
beautiful tower leaning over, and its foundations 
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sinking in the ground! It requires very steady 
nerves to carry us to the top, and we find our- 
selves clinging to the wall when we are on the 
leaning side. 

This is what Charles Dickens says about the 
tower in his “ Pictures from Italy”: “In the 


GIOTTO’S CAMPANILE, OR BELL-TOWER, IN FLORENCE. 


course of the ascent to the top the inclination 
is not very apparent; but at the summit it be- 
comes so, and gives one the sensation of being 
in a ship that has heeled over through the action 
of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side, 
so to speak, looking over from the gallery, and 
seeing the shaft recede to its base, is very 
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startling ; and I saw a nervous traveler hold on 
to the Tower involuntarily, after glancing down, 
as if he had some idea of propping it up.” 

When we reach the summit we must not for- 
get that this was where the great astronome: 
Galileo watched the stars, experimented on the 
fall of bodies, and studied the law 
of gravitation. Here, too, in the 
upper story, hang the six bells, the 
largest of which weighs more than 
12,000 pounds. The bell-founders 
of Pisa had a wide reputation for 
casting bells of beautiful tone, 
sonorous and harmonious. ‘They 
lavished on them all their art and 
their talent. 

The fasguareccia (the Paschal 
bell), the most famous of the Pisan 
bells, the one which was tolled 
when criminals were taken to ex- 
ecution, is ornamented with a 
figure of the Virgin and the devices 
of Pisa, and has a rich, full tone. 

And now we come to Pisa’s great 
rival, the beautiful Florence — 
“ Firenze la bella,” the home of 
Giotto. This great and well-be- 
loved artist, who was at 
painter, poet, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, was popularly supposed to 
have been a shepherd. Tradition 
tells us that as he daily tended his 
flock in the pasture, one little lamb 
was ever by his side, showing him 
the most touching affection. When 
at last the little lamb was about to 
die, it spoke in verse to the shep- 
herd, telling him that its spirit 
would remain with him always, in 
the form of a fairy, and that through 
its favor he was to become a great 
artist. At all events, the prophecy 
came true, for Giotto became an ar- 
tist of world-wide fame, and he built a tower in 
Florence known as Giotto’s Campanile. It is said 
that here the fairy has dwelt ever since, among 
the bells, flitting through the silent spaces. 

Giotto, commanded by the city to build an 
edifice which in height and richness was to sur- 
pass any previous structure in the world’s his- 
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tory, in 1334 laid the corner-stone of his great 
tower. No expense was spared, and some of 
the greatest artists worked upon it. Sculptures 
by Donatello, Andrea Pisano, and Luca della 
Robbia decorate the basement story, and com- 
prise several series of subjects: the seven Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, the seven Cardinal Vir- 
tues, the seven Works of Mercy, the Invention 
of Navigation, besides many religious and his- 
torical subjects from the Creation down. The 
upper three stories are ornamented with spiral 
shafts and carved moldings, and the whole is 
built in alternate courses of black and white 
marble, the contrasting tints of 


which have been mellowed and 
softened by time. 
Turning now to civil towers, 


there are, at Bologna, two interest- 
ing examples of private towers 
erected by nobles of opposing fac- 
tions. They are called the Zorre 
degli Asinelli and the Zorre Garis- 
enda, and were named 
after the two great 
families who built 
them. They are both 
leaning towers, and, 
strangely enough, they 
lean in opposite direc- 
tions. This seems the 
more surprising as the 
tipping was caused by 
an earthquake. 

In Rome, also, 
there existed in for- 
mer times scores of 
civil towers, a large 
number of which 
were destroyed long 
since. The two most 
important ones among 
those still standing are 
the Zorre de’ Conti 
and the Zorre delle 
Milizie, on the Quir- 
inal Hill; they are 
huge brick structures 
of great solidity, and must have served as veri- 
table fortresses in the troubled times which were 
so frequent during the Middle Ages. 
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In the cities of the free Italian republics, the 
central point of activity, the heart of social and 




















TOWERS OF BOLOGNA. 

political life, the seat of government, and the 
place for public meetings, fétes, and races, was 
the large square, flanked on one side by the 
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great communal palace or town hall. Here were 
the residences of the Gonfaloniere and the Priori, the 
superior magistracy of the republic. These palaces, 
which in years gone by were the seats of the great 
nobles and rulers and princes of Italy, are now usu- 
ally given up to public offices, or even to theaters 
and prisons. One of the most striking features of the 
communal palace of the Middle Ages is the bold 
and lofty tower, wherein hangs the huge bell which 
was rung to call citizens to arms. 

The Fiasza della Signoria in Florence was the 
scene of a great popular uprising on the 1gth of 
July, 1378. It was a strike of the céompi or the lowest 
of the people, against the grandi, or the nobles who 
held the civic offices. 
The bells in the belfry 
of the Church of the — 

Carmine were the first ist Cat 
to be rung @ stormo = a 
(in alarm), and soon all - = 
the bells in Florence 
were pealing a tumul- 
tuous summons. The 
great Vacca (Cow) 
alone, the bell in the 
tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, was silent; 
for it was the insurrec- 
tionists who were send- 
ing out their appeal 
from the towers of 
Florence, and the “Cow,” belonging to the government, was 
ominously quiet. As we stand in the Piazza della Signoria, where 
stood then the armed guard of the Sig- 
noria, and where surged the angry mass of 
the ciompi brandishing their weapons, let 
us look up at the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, which 
local proverb 
has called “a 
tower built in 
the air.” The 
saying seems 
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almost true, for 
the massive 
structure rests, 
not on the 


O64 it i ~ walls of the 
oO 3 : 
ay 2 eee palace, but on 


TOWER OF THE MANGIA, SIENA. the deep, over- 
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hanging battlements. What a noble shaft it is, 
so full of strength and dignity! Four heavy 
columns support the arches of the upper story 
and high up on the tower one may see large 
escutcheons, or shields, corresponding to many 
more escutcheons on the walls of the palace 
itself. These are the heraldic bearings of the 
ancient republic, and of the wards and quarters 
into which the city was divided. The palace 
was erected in the year 1298, but the tower had 
formed a part of an earlier structure, and was 
altered and incorporated by the architect Ar- 
nolfo into his noble town hall. 

Another noble example is the Zorre della 
Mangia, rising from the angle of the /alazzo 
Pubblico in Siena. It was built in 1325, and 
from its lofty height has looked down upon the 
changes of more than five centuries. In the 
large semicircular, sloping square below, of 
which Dante speaks in the “ Purgatorio,” and 
which measures in its circuit a full 1ooo feet, 
and looks like the floor of an ancient theater, it 
has seen many popular 
tumults during the Mid- 
dle Ages; it has seen the 
famous /alio,* or horse- 
race, celebrated century 
after century; and it sees 
the picturesque market of 
fish, game, and vegetables. 

Later than all of these 
civil towers is the 
rious Clock Tower in 
the square of San Marco 
in Venice, gorgeous with 
its dial in gold and blue. 


cu- 





The twelve signs of the 
zodiac are there resplen- 
dent, and the suns on the 
hands of the clock travel 
twice round the great face 
in the twenty-four hours. 
On the top of the tower 
stand two bronze figures 
of men on either side of 
a huge bell. They hold 
heavy hammers in their hands as if ready to 
deal a blow and as each hour arrives, the 
figures in bronze, who have been called “ Moors,” 
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strike the hour upon the bell with dignified solem- 
nity. One of these bronze Moors is said by tra- 
dition to have been guilty of murder; for with 
a swing of its hammer it hurled a poor, innocent 
workman over the edge of the parapet. As the 
















TOWER OF SAN MARTINO, LUCCA. 


hour of two is struck upon the bell, the air 
is darkened by a sudden gathering of all the 
clans of the sacred pigeons of San Marco. It 
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is the hour when they are fed. You have 
heard about the great flocks of gentle pigeons 
which have lived since time immemorial 
among the spires of San Marco, and which 
come daily to be fed and to patter in and out 
between our feet upon the pavement below, 
with the simple confidence of little children. 
The superstition of the Venetians has with 
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jealous care kept them undisturbed through 
the years. 

It is impossible, within this short space, even 
to tell in the briefest way the stories of the 
most celebrated towers of Italy; and the tragic 
legend of the Tower of Famine in Pisa, the 
gentler memories of Hilda’s Tower in Rome, 
with a host of others, must be left untold. 
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DOLLY TEA. 





By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
WHEN dolly sits down to the table, 
And ev’rything ’s ready, you see — 
With cookies and water for Mabel, 
And water and cookies for me, 


——— ee eee 


We nibble and chatter with dolly, 
And offer her “tea” 
And often our meal is so jolly 
It lasts through the whole afternoon. 


from a spoon, 


eee 


Till Mabel jumps up in a hurry 
And says that she really must go, 

And I say, “Oh, truly, I ’m sorry, 
And dolly ’s enjoyed it, I know.” 


Then gaily we clear off the table 
When dolly has finished her tea, 

With cookies and water for Mabel, 

And water and cookies for me. 
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TWO BIDDICUT BOYS 
And their Adventures with a Wonderful Trick Dog. 
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[This story was begun in the December number. | 


CHAPTER XX. 
A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


Quint also stepped aside under the trees 
and stood facing him. 

The dark woodland beyond looked impene- 
trably dense until lighted up by a vivid flash 
that showed each silent trunk distinct in its 
space, and quiet saplings ranged on each side 
of a broken and ruined wayside wall. The 
utter solitude, the surrounding desolation, the 


fitful gleams and peals, the on-coming night 





A HAT!” 
and storm, might well have tried the nerves of 
one older and more experienced than Quint, 
but no one could have been more determined. 
“T can wait here as long as you can,” he 
said; coolly adding, “I don’t think there ’s 
going to be much of a shower.” 
Winslow moved to a fallen tree-trunk and sat 


Quint guessed there was room 


? 


down upon it. 
for two, and sat down beside him. 
“ How long have you been following me ?’ 
The dog-seller’s tone was quite friendly now. 
“ All day,” Quint replied. “Cassius and I 
have been on the war-path ever since the dog 
got away this morning.” 
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“Seems to me you are giving yourselves a 
deal of trouble for a small matter,” Winslow 
remarked sarcastically. 

“ It’s no small matter to us, let me tell you,” 
Quint replied. “Ten dollars is a big sum to a 
poor country boy. It’s more than my chum 
had saved up in all his life; that ’s why he 
borrowed of me. Now we are bound to have 
it back, with something for our trouble.” 

“You are a precious pair of country bump- 
kins!” said Winslow laughing. “ But I rather 
like your pluck. Come now, be reasonable. 
What will you settle for ?” 

“Twenty dollars,” Quint responded in a 
direct and quiet tone. 
“That ’s absurd! 

money as that.” 

“You ’ve got more than that, Mr. Winslow. 
Before you sold that dog to us you sold him to 
Mr. Miller in the town of Wormwood. To- 
day you sold him first to an old shoemaker, 
then again to somebody else, just before you 
went to the Star Grove Hotel, and you ’ve sold 
him again this evening. How many more 
times you have sold him,” Quint went on, “ you 
know better than I do. You certainly have 
money, and the best thing in the world for you 
to do, Mr. Winslow, is to hand out mine.” 
And he looked squarely at the dog-seller over 
four feet of pine log between them. 

“ And what if I decline to give up to you my 
hard-earned profits ?” sneered Winslow. 

“Then I ’ll see that you don’t earn any more 
in that way; I ‘ll see that you are put where 
even your dog can’t find you! That ’s the size 
of it, Mr. Winslow.” 

The dog-seller laughed derisively. 

“ You imagine you can make people believe 
your absurd story? I deny every word of it. 
I never sold you and Cassius a dog. Never 
sold anybody a dog. My dog is not for sale; 
he is with my mother in Michigan. Besides, I 
never had a dog. If you have a paper signed 
with my name it ’s a forgery. I don’t sign my 
name to papers. More than all that, my name 
is not Winslow.” 

He rattled this off with bewildering volubil- 
ity, and taking a knife from his pocket, opened 
it with a peculiar motion, and began to stick 
the blade into the log they sat on — merely to 
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display his weapon, Quint thought. It was 
not so dark but that Quint could see that the 
blade was long and bright. He also took out 
his knife and began to stab the log. 

“Tt ’s funny, then,” said he, “ what we have 
hunted you all day for!” 

“T know what for,” cried Winslow. “ You 
have trumped up false charges against me, and 
think you ’ll force me to buy you off. That ’s 
what I say and what I ’ll maintain.” 

“ And the other people you ’ve swindled,— I 
know just where to find some of them,— how 
will it be when they come to tell their stories ?” 
Quint demanded. 

“ Brutus!” said the dog-seller, snapping his 
knife shut and putting it into his pocket, “I ’ll 
give you five dollars, and you shall go your 
way and I ’ll go mine.” 

Quint quietly closed and pocketed his own 
knife, and asked dryly: 

“ You will submit, then, to our ‘ false charges’ 
as you call them ?” 

“JT ‘ll submit to anything for a dry skin. 
We ’re a couple of fools to sit here and palaver 
when our little affair can be compromised so 
easily.” 

“So I think. But five dollars won’t compro- 
mise it,” said Quint. 

“Very well, then! 
blaze of lightning showing a sinister resolution 
on his keen face; “we ’ll sit it out. I’ve got 
on a waterproof; I think I can stand it, if you 
can!” 

“TIT ’ve got a better waterproof than that,” 
said Quint, with ominously set lips. “I ’m 
going to get mad by and by; that will keep 
me from caring about the weather. You ’d better 
not put off settling too long.” 

The thunder was terrific. Then, between 
the peals, a rushing and roaring sound could 
be heard, distant and faint at first, then nearer 
and louder, and they knew that the storm, 
with tempest and down-pouring and fracas of 
tossing boughs, was sweeping toward them 
over the woods and fields. The lightning shot 
through fringes of the coming rain, and shone 
in the large, near, slant-streaking drops. 

Winslow turned up the collar of his duster, 
or waterproof, and pulled the flaps over his 
exposed knees. Quint likewise turned up his 


” 


exclaimed Winslow, a 
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coat-collar, and buttoned the top button, re- 
marking coolly : 

“When this tree gets wet through, we can 
move under another.” 

The pleasantry did not appeal to Winslow’s 
sense of humor. He sprang to his feet with 
an outburst of unquotable adjectives, threw 
down his head against the gusts, and exclaim- 
ing, “I’m going to get out of this!” started 
to run. 

Quint started at the same time, catching him 
by the arm. 

“ Hands off!” Winslow yelled, in the tur- 
moil of rain and wind and thrashing boughs. 
“Don’t stop me! or I ‘Il—. Take that — 
on your gambrel-roof nose!” with which 
half-stifled ejaculation, he whirled and aimed 
a furious blow at Quint’s head. 

Quint ducked in time to receive only a 
glancing stroke on his crown. Then throwing 
up an elbow to parry a second blow, he made 
a headlong dive at Winslow’s waist; he closed 
with him, and in a minute the two were en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle. 

They were about equally matched as to 
weight; but the lank Biddicut boy was the 
taller and longer-limbed of the two. He had 
had some school-boy practice at scuffling and 
wrestling; and his mates had usually found 
him what they termed a “tough customer” in 
their rough-and-tumble contests. If one at- 
tempted to lift him from the ground, his feet 
seemed to stick to it, as if they had glue on 
them, and his sinewy legs to stretch out like 
legs of india-rubber. 

He gripped Winslow firmly about the waist, 
at first with the sole idea of holding him, and 
of shielding his own head and face from the 
blows. With his right arm he managed to 
secure his favorite under-hold, while his left 
fought, and finally grappled, Winslow’s right. 

Though slight of build, Winslow was lithe 
and athletic, and a more formidable adversary 
than he appeared. Forced to desist from his 


blows, he cried in a lull of the scuffle: 

“Will you let go now and go your way, 
while I go mine ?” 

“Your way will be mine till you give me 
my money!” Quint replied. 

“IT ‘ll give you a broken back over that 
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log!” Winslow snarled. And the struggle re- 
commenced, both settling down to business. 

They tugged, and wrenched, and lifted, 
Winslow trying to throw Quint over the log; 
Quint avoiding it, and at the same time doing 
his utmost to get Winslow on his hip, fling him, 
and fall upon him. 

Suddenly Winslow, freeing one hand, got it 
inside his waterproof, and into his trousers’ 
pocket. But before he could fairly grasp the 
knife he was evidently reaching for, his arm 
was clutched again, he was forced violently 
backward; in another moment he was tripped 
over the log, and falling, both went down 
together. 


XXI. 
CLIFF’S AMAZING DISCOVERIES. 


THROUGH all the tumult of the storm Cliff 
slumbered on his heap of straw, to be at last 
awakened by something like a blow grazing his 
cheek and striking him full upon the breast. 
He started from his dreams and put out his 
hand. 

He thought he was in his bed at home, and 
that he had been hit by his brother Amos tum- 
bling about in his sleep. Then it seemed as if 
something was moving in the room; he heard 
a rustling sound, and the hand he put out for 
his brother touched straw. 

It was not so dark but that he could see the 
great open front of the shed, the overhanging 
roof, and the dim shape of the farm-wagon 
under it. Recollection returned with a shock, 
and he was terrified to find that he had fallen 
asleep while waiting for his friend; he could n’t 
imagine how long ago. It might have been 
hours. 

“ Hullo!” he cried out, in the wild hope that 
the movements he had heard were those of 
Quint, who might perhaps have returned. 

No answer. But the movements continued. 
There was some live creature close behind him. 
The straw rustled at his very side. He started 
up, thrilled through and through with horrid 
fear. 

Suddenly the blow on his breast was re- 
peated, and a dark object came between him 
and the light. Something wet touched his 
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hands; something warm and moist flashed, so 
to speak, across his face. 

His companion in the shed was a dog. The 
wagging tail thumped his arm; the caressing 
tongue lapped his face. He uttered a sudden 
cry —something between a gasp of astonish- 
ment and a cry of joy. 

“ Sparkler! Oh, my gracious Jehu! Sparkler! 
Quint! Quint!” he called; “I’ve got him!” 
-—as if Quint were near. 

Securing a hold of the collar, he hugged the 
wet creature to his heart. 

“You don’t get away from me again, you 
rogue!” he said, in a tremor of excitement, as 
he pulled from his pocket the cord he had car- 
ried all day, slipped one end of it about the 
dog’s collar, and fastened it with a firm knot. 
“ Now this never goes out of my hand!” 

Sparkler did not even try to get away; he 
seemed, on the contrary, to recognize Cliff with 
pleasure, to which his smiting tail gave viva- 
cious expression. 

“ Why did you run away from me? Why 
did you come back? How did you find me 
here?” said the boy, talking as if his dumb 
companion could comprehend. “Oh, Spar- 
kler, I wish you could speak! What a story 
you could tell!” 

The exciting occurrence diverted his mind 
for a minute from its anxieties about Quint. 
But now he thought of him again with growing 
amazement and alarm at his mysterious ab- 
sence. He stilled the dog’s movements, and 
knelt upon the straw, listening and wondering; 
then advanced to the opening of the shed. 

The storm was over; the few drops that fell 
upon his hand and shoulder came from the still 
dripping eaves. He went out upon the wet 
roadside, the dog capering at the end of his 
cord, and gazed up and down, feeling sure that 
some dreadful thing had befallen his friend. 

“ Oh, Sparkler!” he exclaimed in his misery, 
“can’t you tell me what to do?” 

The dog had at first seemed averse to quit- 
ting the dark corner of the shed, even bound- 
ing back toward the manger when Cliff pulled 
him away. But now, on the open road, as if 
he had understood the boy’s appeal, he began 
to tug at the cord in the direction in which 
Cliff was himself inclined to go. 





“Go ahead!” cried Cliff, with sudden hope 
and confidence. “I ’ll trust you!” 

He was still full of imaginary fears; but he 
was comforted by the companionship of the 
dog ; and occasionally, through all his troubles, 
would break a gleam of pure joy at the thought 
of Sparkler once more in his possession. 

At the same time the world was growing 
lighter and still lighter; and he perceived that 
the western sky was clearing. A bright star 
appeared beneath the edge of broken and low- 
hanging clouds, and shone with inexpressible 
beauty and purity in the opening rift. ‘Then 
all at once a flood of white radiance filled the 
night. Cliff looked up, and there, almost over- 
head in the wild sky, was the moon. It peered 
over the edge of a great black rampart of 
cloud, as if to reassure the storm-buffeted 
sphere with its cold, placid smile. 

Cliff kept on, often pausing, and taxing 
every sense to discern signs of his lost com- 
rade, until suddenly Sparkler jumped up on the 
roadside, jerking at the cord. They were on 
the outskirts of a wood-lot, and a passing gust 
of wind shook down pattering drops from the 
branches overhead. The moonlight slanting 
through the boughs and silvering the under- 
growth showed a dark log on the ground, 
toward which Sparkler led the way. 

Near the log was a dark-gray object at 
which Sparkler was presently sniffing. Cliff 
ran to it, stooped over it, caught it up and 
examined it with astonishment which quickly 
became consternation. It was a hat—a com- 
mon felt hat, of a well-worn appearance, with 
a narrow rim and shapeless crown, crushed 
as if it had been trampled on, yet just such 
a hat as his friend had worn; and there, 
as if more certainly to identify it, was a spray 
of wild roses, such as Quint had stuck under 
the band that afternoon. 

Cliff’s fears were thus confirmed. Quint 
had certainly had an encounter with the des- 
perate character they were pursuing; and that 
he had not had the best of it seemed proved 
by the fact that his hat, and not Winslow’s, 
was left on the field. 

But what had happened to him since? In 
continuing the struggle, he might have met 
with some terrible mishap, and Cliff’s excited 
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imagination pictured his friend lying on the 
ground, somewhere in the woods, disabled — 
possibly worse. 

He stood in the edge of the moonlit wood- 
land, and called with all his force of throat and 
lungs. 

* Hello-o-o, Quint! Hello-o-o!” 

His voice died away in the depths of the 
forest, and not even an echo came back. A 
curdling terror crept through his veins. 

Sparkler meanwhile tugged at his leash, and 
sniffed along the ground. The drenching 
shower must have carried away, for the most 
part, such evidences of his master’s presence 
as his delicate canine scent would otherwise 
have been quick to detect and follow; but he 
was strangely uneasy. 

“ Oh, Sparkler!” Cliff pleaded, “seek — seek 
him!” —in the fond belief that, by pursuing 
Winslow, the dog might help him find his 
friend. 

Sparkler’s nose stopped at something half- 
clump of moss. It was a bright 
a shining edge turned up in the 
moonlight. Cliff darted to pick it up. 

“Only a piece of knife-handle!” he 
claimed. “ Have they been breaking knives ?” 
he wondered. It appeared to have been 
trodden into the moss. 

He would have thrown it away as something 
worthless, but for the possibility of its affording 
some clue to the harrowing mystery. 

It was about the size and shape of the thing 
he took it for; but unlike any knife he had 
ever seen in Quint’s hands. He was carefully 
scrutinizing it, holding it up in the moonlight 
with one hand,—the end of the cord in the 
other, along with Quint’s hat,—wholly forget- 
ting Sparkler in that moment of intense thought, 
when he was reminded of the dog in an un- 


buried in a 
object, with 


ex- 


pleasantly surprising manner. 

Sparkler, who had been sniffing again about 
his feet, gave a sudden bounce, the cord was 
jerked from Cliff’s relaxed hold, and in an 
instant the dog darted away in the checkered 
moonshine, with the cord flying like a faint 
streak at his heels. 

“He ’s gone!” said Cliff, in rage and de- 
“Let him go! I don’t care if I never 
I wish I had never seen him!” 


spair. 
see him again! 
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XXII. 
CAPTOR OR CAPTIVE? 


QuinT’s hat had been knocked off by the 
first glancing blow from Winslow’s fist; and 
when, in the final struggle, he plunged afte: 
Winslow over the log, he struck his unprotected 
head against the root of a tree. Though par- 
tially stunned, he was on his feet again almost 
immediately, but only in time to see a dim fig- 
ure dart away in the rain, in the direction of the 
cross-road. 

Without waiting to recover his hat or to 
search for the knife, which he thought flew from 
Winslow’s pocket when he seized his arm, he 
started at once in pursuit, stumblingly at first, 
then with more certain steps as he rallied from 
the effect of his fall. 

It was a strange race, in the midst of the mad 
storm, gusts of wind, rain that came down in 
veiling sheets, lightning gleams and crashes of 
thunder. A flash at a critical instant showed 
the fugitive taking the southern branch of the 
cross-road; and from that time Quint had little 
difficulty in following him. 

At first the distance between them seemed to 
increase, then for a while to continue about the 
same. Each had started out with breath spent 
by the scuffle, and Quint was put to a still fur- 
ther disadvantage by his dive against the tree. 
Then gradually his forces returned; he drew 
deep breaths as he ran, and with the sense of 
restored power, the fury of his resolution came 
back. 

So, though a fair match for him in a wres- 
tling bout, the dog-seller soon found that he 
could n’t compete with the tall Biddicut boy in 
a foot-race. His breath utterly gone, 
when, hearing Quint close at his heels, he 
turned and faced him. 

“ Are n’t we a couple of fools!” he articu- 


was 


lated pantingly. 

“Tf you are speaking for yourself, I don’t 
know of anybody that will dispute you,” Quint 
replied, in much better breath and voice. 

He did n’t offer to lay hands on Winslow ; 
but, bareheaded, his hair disordered, his fea- 
tures dripping in the rain, and showing a 
ghastly streak caused by the blow upon the left 
temple, he confronted the swindler. 
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“What do you intend to do now?” said 
the dog-seller. . 

“Stick by you,” said Quint grimly. 

“ Had n’t you better go back and pick up 
your hat? You seem to have come off ip a 
hurry,” said Winslow, walking on. 

His own duster, or waterproof, had been torn 
open in the scuffle, and he was holding it toge- 
ther over his breast. 

“JT ’ve more important business just now,” 
Quint answered, again keeping close to his side. 

How extremely anxious he was to go back, 
he was careful not to betray. Not for his hat, 
indeed ; but in following Winslow he was going 
farther and farther away from Cliff, of whose 
assistance he was in desperate need. But he 
would not go back without his captive, and 
he could not devise any means of taking his 
captive with him. 

It was a singular dilemma—the captive 
leading away the captor! But there seemed to 
be no help for it, unless he abandoned his pur- 
pose; and this he had no thought of doing, al- 
though far more apprehensive than he appeared 
as to the outcome of the amazing adventure. 

Winslow would no doubt have offered more 
liberal terms of settlement if he had known 
what sort of a boy was behind the “ gambrel- 
roof nose.” But a rogue may have pride as 
well as an honest man; and he was not one to 
at the demand 


give up his ill-gotten “ profits ” 
of a seventeen-year-old “country bumpkin.” 
He knew no more than Quint did how the af- 
fair was to end; but he would trust to luck and 
his sharp wits to carry him through. While 
Quint was “ sticking” to him, he was watching 
for an opportunity to get rid of Quint. 

The thunder and lightning ceased, or became 
distant, but it rained steadily, and the darkness 
was increasing. 

The road ran at right angles with the one to 
which Quint would gladly have returned. But 
he shrewdly guessed that it would soon strike 
one parallel to that, perhaps the main thor- 
oughfare that traversed the village where he 
had bought crackers and cheese with Cliff, and 
had helped the teamsters with their hot box. 

The two walked on without speaking, and 
before many minutes came to the very street 
of Quint’s conjecture. The cross-road ended 
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there, and a broader highway stretched away 
in the darkness to the right and left. To the 
right it led into an unknown region; 4 the left, 
it led back to the village Quint knew. There 
were no lights visible, except in the windows 
of a few scattered houses. 
“ Here ’s a lamp-post,” said Winslow, stop- 
“ Why is there no light?” 
3ecause there is supposed to be a moon,” 
replied Quint. “ That ’s the way it is in Biddi- 
cut; no matter how dark and stormy the nights 
are, the street lamps are never lighted, if there 


ping on a corner. 


happens to be a moon in the almanac.” 

“Do you know where we are?” Winslow 
inquired. 

“We are about a mile and a half from the 
Star Grove Hotel, which lies in this direction,” 
Quint answered, pointing. 

“ That’s according to my calculation,” Wins- 
low remarked, as he turned the corner in the 
direction of the village, to the immense but 
secret satisfaction of his captor. 

Another long silence. They were rapidly 
approaching the village. 

*“ Are we going to keep this up all night?” 
the dog-seller inquired. 

“ That’s for you to say,” Quint replied. “ If 
you walk, I walk. 
exercise will dry us.” 

Another silence. 

“ Where ’s Cassius all this time?” 


After the shower is over, 
Then Winslow asked: 


“ He’s getting rested, so he ’ll be fresh for 
hooking on to you, if I find the thing growing 
monotonous.” 

“Well,” said Winslow. decisiv ely, “T ’m 
going to the Star Grove Hotel! ”— the lights 
of which were now visible, over the village 


roofs and trees. “I ’ve engaged a room 
there.” 

“T’m with you,” Quint remarked cheerfully. 
“ The hotel will be a good place to call a con- 
vention of the people you ’ve sold your dog to.” 

“ That ’s what you ’re after, is it?” Winslow 
retorted. 

“TI ’m not after anything. What I do will 
depend on you. I ’ve only one plan—to get 
my money back, or to locked up. 
That ’s the kind of country bumpkin I am.” 

“You want to try that game ?” cried Wins- 


“ Here ’s your chance!” 


see you 


low defiantly. 
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Tt was a chance Quint had been eagerly 
looking for, with but little hope, however, that 
he would.be allowed to take advantage of it. 

They had reached the center of the village, 
which he recognized, although its aspect was 
changed from what it had been when he and 
Cliff passed and repassed through its principal 
streets that afternoon. They were now plashy 
and deserted, and doors were closed against 
the storm. A little off from the corner, not far 
ahead, was the broadly lighted front window 
of the grocery, on the steps of which Cliff had 
- rested and munched his crackers and cheese 
while Quint went to join the teamsters around 
the hot box. 

On another corner, still nearer, was an es- 
tablishment in which Quint was more intensely 
interested just now. This was the police 
station. Here he had stopped with Cliff to 
make inquiries, while following Sparkler back 
through the village, and had told enough of 
their story to insure him a ready hearing, he 
believed, if he could now succeed in taking 
Winslow to the door. 

He had hardly expected to bring him even 
within sight of it; for Winslow probably knew 
the town as well as he did, and that was one 
of the places which persons of his character are 
usually solicitous to avoid. Perhaps he had 
not been so quick as Quint, to recognize the 
situation; but he certainly recognized it now. 
For there, right across the way, on a broad 
transparency lighted from within, were the 
conspicuous letters — POLIcE. 

Winslow perceived the sign as soon as Quint 
did; but instead of retreating or hurrying by, 
he put on a bold front and repeated : 

“Here ’s your chance! Think I ’m afraid 
of that ?” 

Fearing some trick, but holding himself ready 
to fling himself upon Winslow the instant he 
should attempt any suspicious action, Quint 
answered promptly : 

* All right! Cross over with me! 

“JT ’ll do that,” said Winslow, “and we ’Il 
soon see what your trumped-up charges will 
amount to.” 

So saying, he crossed over with Quint to the 
door of the station. It was closed, but the 


” 


light from the window shone mistily upon them 
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as they stood there a moment in the rain, alert, 
suspicious, each eager to fathom the other’s 
intentions. 

“Why don’t you go ahead?” said Winslow, 
with an ironic smile. 

“The elder first; age before beauty,” Quint 
replied. 

“Come along, then!” said the dog-seller, 
with an air of bravado, mounting the two steps 
that led to the door. 

Quint was so intent upon getting him into 
the station and cutting off his retreat in case he 
should turn back at the last moment, that he 
was wholly unprepared for what followed. 

“Come along!” Winslow repeated, raising 
his voice as he threw open the door, at the 
same time clutching the astonished Biddicut 
boy by the collar and dragging him forward 
overthe threshold. “Police!” he cried, “I’ve 
brought you a highway robber!” 

Captor and captive had all at once changed 
places. 

XXIII. 
“4 PRODIGIOUS BLUNDER.” 


THERE was but one person in the rroom—a 
sturdy Americanized Irishman. Unfortunately 
he was not the officer of whom the boys had 
made inquiries that afternoon. He was writing 
at a desk, in a little railed-off space, with his 
broad back toward the door, when it was burst 
open in this extraordinary manner. 

He stepped promptly outside the rail, and 
seized hold of Quint, who was struggling with 
Winslow. 

“ Be quiet, will you!” 
tended captor: “ What has he done?” 

“Stopped me on the street!” Winslow ex- 
claimed, showing his thin outer garment torn 
open at the breast. “Snatched my watch and 
ran! I caught him, and he flung it away — a 
few rods back here.” 

Quint meanwhile was holding fast to Wins- 
low and trying to speak. His bare head, his 
drenched hair and garments, his rain-streaked 
features, showing the effects of his wearisome 
all-day tramp and of the present excitement,— 
rendered ghastly, moreover, by an ugly bruise 
on the temple,— all combined to give him the 
aspect of a desperate and disreputable character. 


Then to the pre- 
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“ Be quiet, or I ’ll quiet you!” said the offi- 
cer roughly. “Take away your hand!” 

Quint relaxed his hold upon Winslow. 

“T ’ll be quiet,” he said; “only allow me to 
tell my story.” 

“ You ‘ll have time for that,” said the officer, 
quickly slipping a pair of handcuffs on the 
astounded prisoner. 

“Wait till I pick up my watch; I know just 
where he dropped it,” said Winslow. 

“ Keep him! keep him! Don’t let him go!” 
Quint fairly howled. 

But Winslow, without awaiting an answer, was 
already out of the station. 

Even with the handcuffs on his wrists Quint 
would have rushed out in pursuit if the officer 
had not detained him. 

“ He is the robber! 
trying to get away. 

“Will you quit?” demanded the officer, 
holding him firmly by one manacled wrist. 

“T ll quit if I must,” Quint replied fiercely. 
“ But I never thought it was the business of the 
police to help the rogues instead of the honest 


Let me go!” he cried, 


men.” 

“We ’ll see who is the rogue in this case,” 
said the officer, slightly disconcerted by Wins- 
low’s sudden disappearance, and by the prison- 
er’s vehement protest; “ when he comes back 
with the watch.” 

“ There no watch!” Quint declared. 
“He won’t come back! If he does, you may 
believe I am the robber, and not that Ae has 
got my money.” 

It is not probable that the deliberate Biddi- 
cut boy had ever before spoken so volubly and 
vehemently. Fully roused, furiously indignant, 
he turned from gazing after the banished figure, 


was 


and glared upon the officer. 

Only the pouring rain was heard outside the 
The sound of fleeing footsteps had 
died away. No figure groping along the ground 
in search of a watch, nor any other moving ob- 
ject, was visible in the rainy street. After 
looking out and listening a moment, the officer 
addressed his prisoner : 

“ What were you resisting for?” 

“T was n’t resisting. I was only trying to 
hold on to him, while you were letting him go. 
Could n’t you see what he was up to?” said 


open door. 
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Quint, his grim face wrathfully glowering. “/ 
had brought Aim in, instead of his having 
brought me!” 

“It did n’t look so,” said the officer, incredu- 
lous, but evidently disturbed. 
ging you after him.” 

“T'll tell you how that was,” said Quint. 
“The minute I got him to the door, and was 
making him come in first, he grabbed me by 
the collar and snaked me over the top step so 
suddenly I stumbled; then you thought I was 
fighting to get away, when I was only keeping 
him from getting away.” 

The officer was all the while looking out for 
the returning watch-hunter, and frowning dubi- 
ously. Again he turned and looked Quint 
carefully over. 

“It’s an improbable story you tell,” he de- 
clared. “You could n’t capture and bring in 
a man like him. 

“Would it be any more possible for him to 


“ He was drag- 


'» 


Impossible ! 


bring me in?” Quint retorted, standing at his 
full height, and looking sternly into the eyes of 
the officer, who, though a good-sized man, was 
hardly taller than he. 

“You are bigger than I thought, when you 
came sprawling in.” 

“You thought then I was big enough to 
play the highway-robber. I own I could n't 
have brought him here, if he had n’t been 
willing, any more than he could have brought 
me. I had been following him all day —I 
had just caught him—and then to have the 
police help him get away!” 

Quint crushed some angry word in his teeth, 
and his ghastly features worked with repressed 
emotion. 

“ How had he robbed you?” the officer de- 
manded. 

Quint told something of 
operations, and went on: 

“ We followed him all the way from Biddicut 
through I don’t know how many towns. I was 
alone when I fell in with him this evening. 
He tried to shake me off, and had a 
squabble. But I stuck to him till we came in 
sight of your station. Then I should have 
called for help, if he had n’t himself proposed 
He must have had this rascally 


the dog-seller’s 


we 


to come in. 


trick of his already planned.” 
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“Did he give you that blow on the fore- 
head ?” the officer inquired. 

Quint put up his hand. “I did n’t know 
I had one! He struck me three or four times. 
But I must have got this when we fell over a 
log together, and my head tried to occupy the 
same place with the butt of a tree!” he ex- 
plained solemnly. 

The officer, evidently no longer expectant 
of Winslow, kept glancing up at the clock. 
He had told Quint he could sit down, but 
Quint remained standing. 

“The chief will be here in a few minutes,” 
the man said. “Then if we find you are telling 
a straight story, we ’ll see what we can do for 
you.” 

“You can’t do anything now,” Quint an- 
swered sullenly. “Unless you take off these 
bracelets. They are n’t comfortable, and they 
are n’t ornamental, and they happen to be on 
the wrong pair of wrists. The other pair is far 
enough out of your reach by this time. After 
all the trouble we ’d had!” He choked a 
little. ‘“ Nobody is going to follow him again 
as we followed him!” 

Footsteps were heard approaching along the 
wooden sidewalk. They had a heavier sound 
than would have been made by the tread of the 
light-heeled young dog-seller. 

Another officer stepped up on the threshold. 
Quint recognized him as the one of whom he 
and Cliff had made inquiries that afternoon, but 
he at first said nothing. 

The new-comer regarded the Biddicut boy 
with astonishment, recognizing him only after 
an effort of puzzled reflection. 

“Hello!” he said, “ what has happened to 
you?” 

“ Ask 
wrath. 

“What is it, Terry?” -the chief demanded, 


him!” Quint replied, with morose 


turning to the officer. 

Terry told his story. 
that was necessary of his. 
disgust settled upon the face of the chief — 
a much more refined and intelligent face than 
that of the subordinate. 

“Terry,” he said, “it ’s a prodigious blun- 
This boy’s story corresponds with what 
That 


Then Quint related all 
An expression of 


der. 
he and his chum told me this afternoon. 


- 
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fellow won’t find any watch; ’t is n’t a good 
night for finding watches. Take off that pair of 
rings!” 

Terry quickly removed the handcuffs. 

“ Now go out and see if you can find any- 
thing of the other party to this affair,” said his 
superior. “I ‘ll give you fifteen minutes to 
produce him, with or without the watch. If 
he does n’t put in an appearance by that time, 
we shall know he ’s a fraud.” 

With a sarcastic smile he watched Terry’s 
departure on his ridiculous errand ; then looked 
at Quint, silent, surly, his pale face rain-streaked 
and blood-stained, his wet clothes beginning 
to steam as they were dried in the warm air of 
the station. 

“You may as well sit 
easy,” the chief said kindly, pushing a stool 
toward him. 

“T ’m too mad to sit down,” said Quint. 
“ Besides, my partner is waiting for me in that 
cart-shed, if he has n’t already started hunting 
for me. I must put out and find him, so soon 
as you make up your minds that I ’m not a 


down, and take it 


highwayman.” 

He seated himself on the stool, nevertheless, 
with a strangely haggard aspect. 

“You ’ve had a pretty hard time,’ 
the chief, regarding him curiously. 

“T have n’t had leisure to think of that,” 
Quint replied. “If I had kept the fellow, that 
would have rested me for all my life! I 
should n’t mind anything,---lost hat, empty 
stomach, broken head, wet skin! As it is—” 
he could say no more, for he choked up again 
with rage and grief. 

“T ’ll dry you off,” said the chief, stooping 
to open the door of an air-tight stove. 

There were kindlings laid in it ready for 
lighting. He touched a match to them; and 
in a few seconds it was roaring and crackling 
close behind the boy’s wet back. 

“I wish — Cliff— was here!” Quint mur- 
mured, with a long-drawn sigh. Even he was 
breaking down at last. 

Considerably within the allotted fifteen min- 
utes, Terry returned, disconsolate, and obliged 
to confess that his watch-hunter was still 
missing. 

“But he looked so respectable compared 


’ 


observed 
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with —” he glanced at poor Quint as he spoke 
— anybody might have made the mistake.” 

« Anyhow, it has been made,” said the chief; 
“and now we must see what can be done to 
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HE CRIED, ‘1’VE 


rectify it. We can’t catch the scamp — not to- 
night, anyway; but we may do something for 


this boy. 
of that.” 
It was time indeed. 


It’s high time that we were thinking 


His weariness and dis- 
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couragement, the reaction from his late terrible 
excitement, his want of substantial food, and 
now the stifling heat of the stove and the odor 
of his own steaming garments, were producing 


HT YOU A HIGHWAY ROBBER!’” 


an alarming effect upon the boy from Biddicut. 
He turned sick and dizzy, and the chief had 
but just time to spring to his support, when he 
reeled sidewise, tumbling limply from the stool 
into the officer’s outstretched arms. 
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THE EARTH. 





By CLEMEN 
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[This story was begun in the January number. | 


EY. 
THE LAST MOMENTS. 


ONLY imagine William’s feelings as he floated 
in the center of the car and listened to the 
ominous warning of the microphone! A hun- 
dred conflicting thoughts rushed through his 
mind, but he felt the need of prompt decision, 
and resolved above all things that he must 
reach the walls of the car in order to be ready 
for action when the time came. But, wishing 
first to make sure where the trouble lay, he 
swam up toward the top of the car and pro- 
ceeded to throw open the metal shutter that 
guarded the glass window. As he did so, a 
glance at the telemeter showed him that he was 
at the very center of the earth—that spot so 
long a mystery to the human race—and it 
showed him, moreover, that he was traveling at 
the frightful velocity of six miles per second. 

The clock now pointed to twenty-one minutes 
past eleven. It had taken him only twenty-one 
minutes to fall to the center of the earth! He 
was only one and one half minutes behind what 
he had figured out as the schedule time, but 
this difference, slight though it may appear, 
would be sufficient to keep him from arriving 
within six hundred miles of his destination, 
and thus his fate seemed sealed. 

But he had no time to think of these things, 
for a much more imminent danger menaced 
him. Holding himself in position by one of 
the swinging handles at the top of the car, he 
glanced through the window along the tube. 
And there, directly above him (or more properly 
speaking, below him, since he had passed the 
center of the earth), he beheld a most start- 
ling sight. The carbonite tube was red-hot, 
and was evidently yielding to a pressure exerted 
from without, for, even as he gazed, it gave 
way with a crash, and a mass of molten 
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matter issued forth into the tunnel. But, to 
William’s surprise, the igneous stream, instead of 
approaching him, seemed to be going in the 
opposite direction. 

He was not long in realizing the true state of 
affairs. ‘“ No wonder the molten matter seems 
to be going the other way,” said he, “ for I am 
falling so fast now, nearly six miles every sec- 
ond, that nothing can catch up with me. But 
unfortunately my speed is continually slacking up, 
as I have passed the center of attraction, while 
the liquid fire will probably keep on just as fast 
as it is going at present, so it will sooner or later 
catch up with me, especially when the car comes 
to a stop and begins to fall back again. I ’ma 
gone coon, whatever happens! However, I ’Il 
fight for my life as long as possible; and that 
reminds me that the signs mentioned something 
about what to do in case of danger. 17d better 
go down.and see what they said.” 

He accordingly started to pull himself down 
by means of the straps below him on the side 
of the car, the same straps, in fact, by means 
of which he had climbed to the top of the car 
before the start. 

But a fresh surprise was in store for him, for, 
in pulling himself down he at the same time 
pulled the car in the opposite direction, and it 
began to spin slowly around, while he himself 
went flying through the air until he struck the 
walls on the other side, when the mere fact of 
grasping the straps brought both him and the 
car to a stop. 

“ Well, this beats everything!” he exclaimed. 
“ Both the car and myself seem to be in the 
spinning line to-day. If I was like a fish in a 
basket before, I’m now more like a squirrel in 
a rotary cage, and could keep the car spinning 
around all day by climbing around the inside. 
At present, however, I ’m not much in the 
humor for anything of the sort. I think I ’ll 
take a drink of water to cool off.” 

This last idea was suggested to him by the 
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sight of a reservoir close at hand, bearing the 
word “ water.” Suiting the action to the word, 
our hero turned on the faucet, but to his sur- 
prise, no water came out. 

“ H’m, this is pleasant,” he said. “The Doc- 
tor must have forgotten to fill the reservoir.” 

Wishing to make assurance doubly sure, he 
lifted off the cover of the reservoir, but in doing 
this left the faucet open, and also neglected 
to keep hold of the strap on the side of the 
car, and to these omis- 
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ing suspended in glittering drops in mid-air, as 
though supported by invisible spider-webs. 

But this was not all. Blinded and spluttering 
from his unexpected shower-bath, William did 
not notice just where he was going, and he 
went crashing against one of the delicate instru- 
ments on the side of the car, breaking it into a 
thousand fragments. 

This last incident brought him to his senses, 
and he hastily grasped one of the straps by the 





sions he owed a new 
and rather disagreeable 
experience, for in his 
effort to lift off the lid, 
he was obliged to use 
the side of the car as 
a point of resistance. 
The consequence was 
that when the 
did come off, the force 
of his exertions sent 
him flying through the 
air, still clutching the 


cover 


cover, and as usual in 
his flights, he began 
to spin around, this 
time securing a new 
sensation by turning all 
his somersaults back- 
wards. But this was 
not the worst of the 
matter, for, the faucet 
having been left open, 
the cover acted as a 
of piston, and 
sucked up all the water 
in the reservoir after it, 


sort 


and this water accord- 
ingly went spinning 
around with William in 
his strange flight, so 
that the poor boy was 
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side of the car and then pro- 


ceeded to compose himself. 
The poor boy was sorely puzzled 
by this last phenomenon. “I 
readily understand now,” he 
said, “why it was the water 
did not run out of the faucet. 
The water, having no weight, 
could of course not be expected 


to run out. The law that a body 





without weight will have no ten- 





soaked through and 
through, the 
water by his violent movements was scattered 
to all sides of the room as spray, and was either 
absorbed by the cushions, or rebounded from 
the instruments at the side of the car and came 
flying back, some portions of the liquid remain- 
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while 


**THE FORCE OF HIS EXERTIONS SENT HIM 
THE AIR.” 





dency to fall applies to liquids 
as well as to solids. And I un- 
how it followed the cover and 


left the faucet 


derstand, too, 
deluged me so completely. I 
open, and there was consequently a pressure on 
the water, from below, of fifteen pounds to the 


square inch. Consequently, when I lifted up 
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the cover a partial vacuum was formed, and this 
vacuum sufficed, now that the water had no 
weight to overcome, to cause the liquid to fol- 
low the cover. But what I can’t see is how I 
was able to smash that instrument. I have no 
weight now, and consequently it seems to me 
I should have bounced right back from the 
glass, however delicate it might be, without 
injuring it in the least.” 

He forgot that momentum has nothing to do 
with weight, being the product of mass and 
velocity, and that hence a body in the car 
would do as much damage as on the surface of 
the earth if moving at the same speed. 

Our hero was still thirsty, and having no- 
ticed a second reservoir of water fastened up- 
side down in the car, he set to work to obtain a 
drink. He had, however, learned a lesson by 
experience and reflected carefully before acting. 
“Even if I could fill a 
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care to wet them any more than they were 
already, so he gathered up the mass of water 
in his hands and slowly swam with it to the 
empty reservoir, and with considerable difficulty 
put it in and closed the cover upon it. 

Our hero was only too glad to have some- 
thing to do to divert his attention from his 
perilous situation, but his exercises with the 
water had tended to make him dizzy again, 
and he now found it more agreeable to keep 
his head toward the top of the car instead of 
toward the bottom as at the start. The ex- 
planation of this fact was simple. At the start 
his velocity had increased each second, and 
consequently the succession of slight shocks he 
experienced tended to send the blood upward, 
that is, to say, toward the top of the car, but 
now that his velocity was decreasing every 
second, the shocks tended to send his blood in 





tumbler with water,” 
said he, “I should n’t 
be able to drink it, as the 
water would n’t run down 
into my mouth. The only 
thing for me to do, therefore, 
is to suck it from the faucet.” 
This was, in fact, the easiest 
method at his command, and he 
had soon refreshed himself. But 
his passion for experimenting 
had not left him, and after he 
had drunk his fill he swam slowly 
back from the faucet without turn- 
ing off the flow of the water. As 
he had previously opened a vent 
in the cover, the water followed him slowly in the 
form of a long rope, dangling from his mouth ! 
William was perfectly delighted to see this 
long rope of water lying in mid-air, and he 
amused himself by carefully tying it up into 
various knots, and by molding it into different 
shapes, his plastic skill, however, being some- 
what hindered by the fact that the water ad- 
hered considerably to his hands. But on the 
whole it was quite a novel experience. Finally, 
when our hero tired of the sport, he wondered 
what to do with all this water. By striking it 


in all directions it would of course be absorbed 
by the cushions like the first lot, but he did not 













“WILLIAM AMUSED HIMSELF BY TYING THIS 
LONG ROPE OF WATER INTO VARIOUS 
KNOTS AND DIFFERENT SHAPES.” 


the opposite direction, namely, toward the bot- 


tom of the car. In fact, the rule continued 
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here, as at the beginning of the journey: “Keep 
your head as much as possible toward the 
center of the earth.” 

It is true that the change in the velocity was 
at present small, and the shocks consequently 
almost imperceptible, but they were increasing 
every second. 

Our hero saw by the telemeter that the speed 
of the car was decreasing rapidly, and his mind 
being thus brought back to the reality, he again 
opened the shutter at the top of the car and 
looked out. To his intense relief, the molten 
matter that was following him in the tube had 
now dwindled to a mere speck of light. 

He was greatly pleased at the turn of affairs, 
as it would considerably retard the final catas- 
trophe, and always “ while there ’s life there ’s 
hope.” But, forgetting the doctor’s admoni- 
tion, William chanced to look back at the side 
of the tube near the car, and with a cry of pain 
clasped his hand over his eyes, for he was fall- 
ing with such frightful rapidity that the light of 
the car reflected from the walls of the tube 
almost blinded him. 

As soon as he could bear to use his eyes 
again, he with infinite precautions gazed up the 
tube, and what was his consternation to notice that 
the speck of fire was gradually growing larger. 
The molten matter was evidently gaining on him! 

He glanced hurriedly at the telemeter and 
then at the clock. The time was twenty-five 
minutes to twelve. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “I must 
have made a mistake somewhere in my calcu- 
lations. Let me see.” And he hurriedly went 
over his figures. But now a light dawned on 
him. “I am saved!” he shouted. “I forgot 
that it was only adove the earth that the veloc- 
ity of a falling body increases thirty-two feet 
every second. As it approaches the center of 
the earth the increase is less until it finally be- 
comes nothing at all. Consequently, when I cal- 
culated that it would only take me thirty-nine 
minutes to go through the earth I was wrong. 
It would really take a trifle longer than this. | 
am saved! Hurrah! Instead of stopping six 
hundred miles short of my destination and fall- 
ing back to be roasted alive, I may yet reach 
the New York side safely if I can keep ahead 
of this liquid fire only a few minutes more.” 
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Curiously enough, now that the danger had 
diminished, the anxiety of our hero had in- 





“THE TUBE GAVE WAY WITH A CRASH, AND A MASS or MOLTEN 
MATTER ISSUED FORTH INTO THE TUNNEL. 

creased. The reason was that, before, hope 

seemed altogether out of the question, while 

now there was a small chance of escape. 

It was a race for life or death, and our hero 
did not leave the window for an instant. To 
his dismay, the liquid mass of fire came every 
minute nearer, while the telemeter, on the con- 
trary, showed that the car’s speed was decreas- 
ing every second. 

At this momenta phonographic alarm fastened 
to the side of the car began to speak. “ In one 
minute more,” it said, “ you will arrive in port. 
Lie down on the sofa on the ceiling and grasp the 
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handles tightly. You will thus avoid all shock 
when the car comes to a stop.” 

But William had other things to think of just 
then than the means of preventing the slight 





shock that 
would occur on his 
arrival at the New York 
end of the tube, for the 
words on the cushion 
had recurred to him: “In case of danger, turn 
on the cold!” These words, at which he had 
scoffed, now proved an inspiration. If the mol- 
ten matter caught up with him, he could hope 
to save his life only by producing a very low 
temperature in the metallic shell of the car. 
He accordingly swam down to the reservoir 
which contained the cold-making agents, and 
pressed the releasing device. An intense cold 


*** MAKE HASTE!” SAID THE 
MAN. ‘FOLLOW ME!’” 


was distributed to the outside surface of the car, 
a cold so intense that our hero, in spite of the 
protection afforded by the non-conducting walls 
of the car, was chilled to the marrow and hastily 
turned on the artificial heat inside. Then he 
started to swim for the sofa, but he was too late, 
for a sudden click showed him that he had ar- 
rived in port, while at the same moment he was 
thrown down to what had formerly been the bot- 






tom of the car, and then fell heavily to the top 
(now really the bottom, since it was the end 
nearest the center of the earth), bruising him- 
self somewhat in his fall, notwithstanding the 
elasticity of the cushions. But when he looked 
up at the telemeter he was surprised to see that 
he was still two miles from the surface. 

“ Evidently,” said he, “although Dr. Giles 
did his best to get all the air out of the tube, he 
was not able to make a perfect vacuum, and 
what little air was left has retarded the car 
somewhat and so prevented it from going the 
whole distance. Still, I have passed through 
the earth in just about forty-two minutes, which 
is pretty good time for eight thousand miles.” 

Scarcely were these words well out of his 
mouth, when he felt another shock, and per- 
ceived that the car was in motion again. A 
sudden fear arose in his mind. “The molten 
matter has caught up with me,” he exclaimed, 
and he instinctively tried to swim up through 
the air to get as far away from it as possible. 
But he was not able to lift himself an inch. 
Then he tried to jump up, but was not more 
successful in this, for he rose only a couple of 
feet and then fell back again. 

“ What a dunce I am,” he exclaimed. “Of 
course I can’t jump or bounce any more now 
that I’m no longer falling. I must return to 
primitive methods and climb up by the straps. 
No fear now of setting the car spinning!” 

This was indeed true, for the car was now 
being rapidly drawn up by means of an electri- 
cally actuated cable. 

A few minutes later he felt another shock, 
and the door of the car was hurriedly thrown 
open, when he found himself face to face with 
a workman. But to his surprise, it was night- 
time, and the stars were shining brightly in the 
sky above. 

“ Make haste! 
the liquid fire will be upon us before we can 


’ 


’saidthe man. “ Follow me, or 


reach a place of safety.” 

“ But ,” said William. 

“No duts,; you will have plenty of time to 
talk after we are safely in the submarine boat.” 

The man was right—there was not a moment 
to lose; for before the boat had gone more than 
a couple of miles, the expected catastrophe ar- 
rived. The molten matter in the tube, launched 
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forth by the enormous pressures in mid-earth, 
flew up to a great height, while the hissing of 
the mass of fire as it fell into the water warned 
our friends that their boat would do well to seek 
a greater depth. 

When the danger passed, William said to 
his companion. 

“ Really, I don’t know whether I am awake 
or dreaming. I should not be surprised to learn 
that the time which has seemed to me minutes 
has really been years. What time is it?” 

“Tt is nearly mid- 
night,” replied the 
man. 

“Nearly midnight 
repeated our hero, as- 
tounded. “Why it 
seems to me barely 
an hour ago since I 
started this morning.” 
Then a new idea 
struck him. ‘“ What 
day is it?” 

“October the sec- 
ond,” replied the man. 

“ October the sec- 
ond,” exclaimed Wil- 
liam, aghast. “ Why, 
I must have been 
gone a whole year; I 
October 


9? 


started on 
the third.” 
But his fears were 


now thoroughly 
aroused. 

“In what year are 
we ?” he demanded 
eagerly. 

“Why, 19—, of 


course,” replied the 
man, gazing at him 
in astonishment. “ It 
seems a strange ques- 
tion to ask.” 
“October second, 


19—?” repeated Wil- ee 
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“MAGNIFICENT PAGEANTS OF AIR-SHIPS, BEARING 
HONOR OF THE INTREPID YOUTH!” 
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marked in my memory with the blackest of 
black inks.” 

“ You forget,” said the man, “that, as you 
have come from Australia, you have gained 
twelve hours. You have traveled faster than 
the sun, and have consequently arrived here 
eleven hours defore you started from the other 
side. You are now having yesterday, October 
the second, over again.” 

It was exactly true. William had left the 
Australian side at eleven o’clock on the morn- 





WONDERFUL 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTS, WERE 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


liam, “ Come, you are joking with me. At mid- ing of October third, and had arrived at the 


night on October second, 19g—, I was sleeping 
on one of the benches in an Australian park. 
I sha’n’t forget the date in a hurry; it’s 





New York end of the tube at about twelve 
o’clock of the night before. He could hardly 
recover from his surprise. 
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At this juncture, the boat, which was now 
sailing on the surface of the ocean, was hailed 
from another, which soon came alongside, and 
a young man stepped on board. 

“Ts this Mr. William Swindon?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, that ’s my name,” said William. 

“ Well, I am the representative of the Uni- 
versal Press Association. I should like a full 
account of your trip, and will pay you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash for the exclusive 
right to use it throughout the globe. Will you 
consent ? ” 

Would he consent? This last stroke of 
fortune completely unnerved him. 

The rest of our story is soon told. Our hero, 
after sending the tale of his adventures to the 
papers, telephoned to his mother to let her know 
that he was safe, and then leisurely made his way 
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home, stopping at all the interesting countries 
on his long journey. 

Wherever William went he was hailed as a 
hero. Magnificent pageants of air-ships bear- 
ing wonderful electric lights, were arranged in 
honor of the intrepid youth who had dared to 
make the first journey through the earth. 

One hour had sufficed to make the trip going, 
but it took him over a month to return. He 
was rich now, and neither he nor his mother 
need ever fear want again. 

As for the transportation company Dr. Giles 
had organized, I regret to say that it was dis- 
solved, as the dangers from the central heat of 
the earth were now found to be too great to 
be risked with impunity. 

But Dr. Giles always deeply regretted the 
failure of his enterprise. 


END. 





‘we "RE HAVING WINDY WEATHER, MR. HARE!” 














Now what am I, the riddle unfold? 
Tell me my name when my story is told: 
Handsome I cannot hope to be, 
For this a reason you may see. 
At times I ’m a castle lofty and strong, 
Battered through sieges fierce and long, 
/ A wigwam next, or an Arab’s tent; 
Then, upturned, I find I ’m meant 
To serve as the sleigh for Santa Claus 
Which a team of reindeer swiftly draws. 
Then I ’m a ship, with four tall masts, 
Which the sea on some cannibal’s island casts. 
My back is marked with curious spots 
Can it be ink that has made these blots ? 
When little curly-heads nod in sleep 
I try, as well as I can, to keep 
From feeling as hard as a plank, you know, _ 
For long lessons bother the little ; 
heads so! - 
But when I am robed in linen so me 
white, 
Decked with flowers and silver bright, 
While laughing faces about me beam, 
I am sure you would never, never dream 
How I ’ve suffered from blows, and bruises and bumps, 
How I ’ve received such careless thumps! 
My life has its changes, but I ’m glad I ’m able 
To do my part as a— 
Nursery Table. 








( THAT “LITTLE GIRL’S” BROTHER. 


(A true piece of looking-glass poetry.) 





By Tupor JENKS. 





A Boy in your town 
Had a horrid little frown, 
That fitted in the middle of his forehead. 
Whenever he smiled 
He looked very, very mild; 
But whenever he frowned, he looked posi- 
tively homely and disagreeable. 
[ You know he did / 





A. Queer: Little - Cobbler. 


Kate Cameron. 





| QUEER little cobbler, I ’ve heard people say, 
ya § Sat stitching and stitching the whole live-long day. 
“Tt is very hard work, but no matter,” quoth he; 
“For the shoes of the people depend upon me. 


Though the leather be tough, there ’s but one thing to do: 
I ‘ll pull and I ’ll push till the needle goes through!” 
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A QUEER LITTLE COBBLER. 







His queer little wife came and coaxed him: “ My dear, 
With leather like that it will take you a year.” 

And the folks in the street stopped and said: “ My good sir, 
You may pull and may push, but your needle won't stir.” 
But the cobbler stitched on; “ And whatever I do,” 

He said, “I shall work till this needle goes through!” 





















He sat on his bench till it verged upon night; 
His wife lit a candle and brought it for light. 
“’T is at times rather hard,” with a sigh remarked he, 
“That the shoes of the people depend upon me. 
But since it is so, there ’s but one thing to do!” 
So he pulled —and he pushed —and the needle went through / 






“ Bind the 
needle 


went 





TOMMY’S EXPLANATION. 





By Minnie L. Upton. 





THEY were perfect little gentlemen. Oh, that was plain to see; 
And I said: “Your mother teaches you politeness, does n’t she?” 
“ No, ma’am,” blithely answered Tommy; “never teaches us a mite! 
But — well—somehow, when she smiles and speaks it makes us /ee/ polite.” 
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New York CITY. 
Dear Sr. NIcHoLas: May I take the liberty to dis- 
pute an assertion made by one of your correspondents. 
In the Letter-Box of the February number Lottie Sjés- 
tedt writes to you from Sweden and calls that country 
“the land of Nansen.” 
According to the “Century Cyclopedia,” and other 
authorities, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was born IN NORWAY, 
near Christiania. And he would, like all his valiant 
countrymen, either famous or unknown, surely be dis- 
pleased at being called anything but what he is, a patri- 
otic Norwegian ! 
With heartiest wishes to you for a long and prosper- 
ous life, I remain one of your most devoted readers, 
A. E. LEwis. 


Fix VALE, BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My big brother has taken you 
for twelve years, and now I have begun to take you, and 
we are always so glad to see you. I am only nine and 
he is sixteen. 

You are so clever and can answer so many questions 
we wonder whether you will tell us something about 
bees and wasps. Somebody told us that they die di- 
rectly after they sting. Father says he does not think 
it is true, but he thinks they sting only once. We 
thought you would be able to settle it for us, as we want 
to know. 

The “ Brownie” tales were awfully jolly, and we often 
look at them. Father says he thinks the best thing he 
ever saw was the Aztec Fragment about the naughty big 
brother, with “ Behold his father cometh with a lath.” 

Bournemouth is such a jolly place to live in. I like 
the Winter Gardens and Dan Godfrey’s band, and mother 
has given me a season ticket, and this Christmas I had a 
real guard’s drum for a present, so I shall be able to 
play “ Boom — tidera — da — boom ” properly, because 
the drummer is going to teach me. Do you remember 
“ Boom —tidera— da— Boom” in 1891, page 877? 

DouGLas & Basvce. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My brother Sidney and I have 
had the St. NICHOLAS sent us for three years. We en- 
joy it very much. We like stories about trains the best. 
We have be collecting railroad time-tables for about a 
year. We have 156 of them, and are going to get some 
more. We have learned a good deal of geography in 
studying them. 


Your interested reader, THORN DICKINSON. 


“ BERESFORD,” No. 1 WEST 81ST STREET. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have taken your interesting 
magazine since I was able to understand the English lan- 
guage, and I enjoy your stories now as much as ever, 
even though I am thirteen. I think that the best story 
that was ever published was “A Boy of the First Em- 
pire.” As far as I have gotten in your new story “ Two 

iddicut Boys,” I like it second best. 

A friend of mine and myself gave an entertainment 
for the poor, and we gained clear of expense $11.00. I 
saw in your January number a small play called “ Christ- 
mas Eve at Mother Hubbard’s,” which I think would be 
very nice to give for the poor. SoI decided to submit 
it to the club, and will await their decision as to whether 
we shall play it or not. My father gave me a grapho- 
phone for a Christmas present, and I want to tell you what 


- 
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a wonderful thing it is. All you have to do is to speak 
into it, and a very fine little instrument called the “ re- 
corder”’ etches your voice ona little wax cylinder. Then 
ou change the recorder, and put on another very fine 
ittle instrument called the “ Reproducer,” which fits 
into very small grooves made by the recorder so that 
the vibration causes the sound. 

I might as well tell you also that I have all my Sr. 
NICHOLASES all bound, and I consider them some of the 
finest books I have. Sometimes I take out the old ones 
and read the stories over again. 

Your interested reader, ARTHUR H. OSBORN. 


TORONTO, ONT. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Having seldom seen a letter 
from Toronto I thought I would write to you. My sis- 
ter and I got you for a Christmas present last year and 
we liked you so much that you were given to us this 
year. Quite a wonderful thing happened last night; we 

ad a thunderstorm with a very heavy thunder shower. 
It seems very disagreeable to have rain instead of snow 
in January. We only had about three weeks’ sleighing 
and the skating is very much interrupted. 

I have — with great interest “With the Black 
Prince,” and also the serial “ Through the Earth.” I 
am also much interested in the Stamp department, and I 
have got a set of our own Canada Jubilee Stamps up to 
fifty cents, and a set of Newfoundland Cabot Issue. 

Your interested reader, GLYNN ELLIs. 


LIMASSOL, CYPRUS. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: You have letters from all parts 
of the world, so I send you one from Cyprus. I was 
born in London (England), and came to live here with 
my father and mother four years ago. 

Nicosia is the principal town in Cyprus, and I have a 
sister who is married and lives there. I also have a 
brother who lives in Nicaragua. Limassol is a sea- 
port, and I like to go down to the pier and see the 
steamers come in. 

I am very fond of St. NicHotas. I have just got 
the Christmas number and I think it is simply splendid. 
I like Rudyard Kipling’s first “ Just-So” story, it is 
such fun! 

I must not forget to tell you how much I liked “ The 
Last Three Soldiers,” and how greatly I enjoyed the ad- 
ventures of “Miss Nina Barrow.” I am, dear St. 
NICHOLAS, your admiring reader, 

ARTHUR THOMAS SAVELL GRIGSBY. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: We have an old horse who 
was famous in his younger days as the “ Branch” race 
horse. A man named each owned him, and that ’s 
the way he got the name of Branch. He will be twenty- 
five in April, so we call him “Old Branch.” I went to 
Washington, D. C., in the summer of ’94. We left 
Raleigh at 11.45 A. M. and got to Portsmouth, Va., at 
6p.M. Here we took the steamer and reached Wash- 
ington at 7A. M. next morning. We had to ge on to 
New York, so we did not stay but one day. First we 
went to the Capitol. It is a very large building made of 
stone. We saw the rooms where the Senate and House 
of Representatives meet. I wrote my name on a type- 
writer in the office of General Cox, secretary of the 
United States Senate. It was then time to go to dinner, 
so we took a street car to a suburban restaurant about 
one mile in the country. They had Japanese napkins 
made of tissue-paper with different figures printed on 
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them. I brought one of them home. On the way back 
we saw the White House where Mr. Cleveland was then 
living. Good-by. I am, 
Your loving, faithful reader, 
PAUL NATHANIEL PITTENGER. 


Fercus FA.is, MINN. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We are little gophers from the 
Gopher State, and we thought we would write and tell 
you about our ponies. We have two Welsh ponies. 
Their names are “ Bessie” and “ Buttons.” We have 
a little two-seated cart and drive a great deal in the 
summer time. We have not taken you very long, but 
since we have we have read every story. We are very 
anxious to know how the story of “The Two Biddicut 
Boys ” comes out. Your loving readers, 

RALPH B. Lake, Dorris E. LAKE, LYNN E. LAKE. 


We gladly print these pretty verses by a young friend 
of St. NICHOLAS: 


RECIPE FOR A SUNSET. 
By FAITH BRADFORD. 


TAKE some gold from the buttercup’s heart, 
Some blue from the heavens free, 

Some green from the crest of a curling wave, 
That ’s filched from the changing sea. 


Mix well with a flush of the coral’s pink, 
Add a bit of the pansy’s hue, 

Then hang it up in the western sky, 
And let the sun shine through. 


HONOLULU, H. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We live in ronolulu, on the 
island of Oahu. There are several other islands in the 
group, and they are called the Hawaiian Islands. Cap- 
tain Cook discovered them in the year 1776, The 
mountains on Oahu are quite high, and most of them 
are covered with the shrub which is called “lantana.” 
In other countries this shrub is raised in hothouses 
with the greatest care, while here it grows wild all over 
the mountains. 

The natives are dark, and have straight, black hair. 
They are very kind-hearted and hospitable, and also 
superstitious. There are a great many legends and 
myths of Hawaii. In olden times they worshiped dif- 
ferent gods and goddesses. “Pele” is the name of the 
goddess of fire. They say she lives in Kilauea. 

Kilauea is the largest active volcano in the world. 
The Hawaiians carved their gods out of wood, and took 
them out in their boats when they went fishing. Their 
boats are made very long and narrow, and are called 
“ canoes.” 

It is very wet outdoors to-day, so we thought we would 
pass our time in writing a letter to you. 

We remain your devoted readers, 

ELsE AND LINDA S—. 


MARGATE, ENGLAND. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I have never written to you 
before, although I am one of your admirers. I have 
never seen any letters from this part of England. Mar- 
gate is a pretty town, though rather dull. 


Last November, on the 29th, there was a furious gale, 
which was general over nearly all the kingdom, and 
which did considerable damage here. It washed away 
a great part of the sea-wall near the harbor, and did dam- 
age to the amount of almost ten thousand pounds. The 
gale also cost nine lives, the surf-boat being capsized by 
the surf when going out. 

Margate, as you may know, is in Kent, in the Isle of 
Thanet. I am not a southerner by birth, however, hav- 
ing been born in Yorkshire. I am just over thirteen. 

Hoping that you will print this, I remain yours sin- 
cerely, Ropert HEALY. 


MISS DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 
By LILIAN COGGESHALL. 


SHE went out without leave to walk in the rain — 
Did Miss Daffy-down-dilly of Petticoat Lane; 

But she prudently carried a parasol, 

And declared that she did n’t get wet at all, 


CANTON, MASS. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Last summer I went to Prov- 
incetown with a friend who had a summer cottage there, 
and we had a fine time. While we were there three 
United States war-ships, the “Iowa” the “ Brooklyn,” 
and “ Texas,” besides a torpedo-boat, anchored just 
outside the harbor. We went out to visit the Iowa in a 
sail-boat. She is a very handsome and imposing ship. 
She is three hundred and sixty feet long, and cost $3,- 
010,000. The crew is composed of four hundred and 
fifty men and forty-five officers. The common sailors 
were dressed in white, with black ties and round hats. 
The middies and lieutenants were dressed in blue uni- 
forms. The Iowa had just received her commission in 
June, so everything about the ship was immaculate. 
The sailors were all very polite, and showed us around 
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the ship. One sailor showed us in a book his designs for 
tattooing, and said he made a lot of money selling them. 
We got so interested that we came near being left, and 
the captain of the sail-boat had to hunt us up. The sail- 
ors gave us a number of souvenirs, and to one of the 
girls was given a bug that came from Montevideo, which 
she had set in a stick pin. 

During my stay I visited three lighthouses. The 
largest was Highland Light. Thirteen people can stand 
in it. Another one that I saw had a red revolving light. 
I also went to two life-saving stations. The largest one, 
at Wood End, had been built only a year. There was a 
tower in which one man had to be on the lookout all the 
time. I asked him if there had been any wrecks, and he 
said only one. The captain of the station was very 
nice, and gave us some of his brass buttons, which we 
had made into hat-pins. The men at the station had a 
workshop, and one of them made mea ship. One of the 
captains at Provincetown had a pretty sail-boat without 
a name, and his wife asked me if she could name it after 
me. I was only too delighted; so it was christened 
“ Daphne.” APHNE FRENCH DUNBAR. 





SHoRT HILLs, NEw JERSEY. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: We have taken you for fifteen 
years. My brother took you before I was born. I am 
twelve years old, and live out in the country. I liked the 
story of the “ Black Prince’’ very much. There is snow 
on the ground, and I hope it will last, as we have had so 
little this winter. 
I have two sisters and two brothers, 
away at boarding-school. 
Wishing you a long life, Iam your faithful reader, 
LoulsE L. Kose. 


My brothers are 


PEEKSKILIL, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I received you as a Christmas 
gift, and was very much pleased. I am very fond of all 
kinds of pets, but I think dogs are the nicest. I have 
had a great many cats at different times, but have none 
now. 

Not longago you published ashort story about “ Honors 
to the Flag,” and told about the salute at sunset in camp 
at Peekskill. I have seen it more than once, and it is 
very beautiful. 

I wish you a long and prosperous life. I am your 
interested reader, MARION L, COLE. 





LIGHTHOUSE STATION, STATEN ISLAND. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I am a little boy seven years 
old, and my mama will write this letter for me because I 
do not write well. My papa is the inspector for the 3d 
Lighthouse District, and the depot is at Staten Island, 
where we live. Our house is an old one— some parts 
of it are nearly a hundred years old; but it is a pretty 
one, and our garden and grounds are just lovely. We 
keep one hundred and fifty hens, two cows, and three 
cats anda dog. The station is like a navy-yard, with a 
high stone wall all around it, and guarded by watchmen. 
It reaches down to the water, where the docks and 
wharves are, and where the lighthouse tenders stay. 
These are the steamers to supply lighthouses with all 
the coal, wood, and oil they use; and they sail out to 
take care of the buoys; and they take old ones up and 
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put new ones down. On the docks are big buoys — gas, 
electric, and spar buoys. My friends and I have lots of 
fun hiding inside of the whistling buoys and bell buoys. 
These are the reserve buoys that are used when the other 
buoys get lost; and some are wrecked buoys, too. 

Every year my papa has to go out inspecting light- 
houses ; and he took me with him last year. We sailed 
in the tender “ John Rodgers,” and visited every light- 
house on the Sound. We climbed up to the top of high 
lighthouses, and had a lovely trip, anyway. At one 
place, called Stratford Point, the lightkeeper gave me a 
dear little black water-spaniel; and his bark sounded so 
much like saying “ Boo! ”’ I named him “ Boo.” 

I have lots more to say, but am afraid my letter is too 
long. I like St. NICHOLAS. SYDNEY SNow. 





THE GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON. N. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I don’t suppose many of your 
readers have as many pets as my sister and Ihave. We 
have 25 7h birds. Here is a list of them: 4 Java 
sparrows, I Virginia nightingale, 8 canaries, 2 bull- 
finches, 2 silverbills, 2 zebra waxbills, 2 cutthroats, 1 
tiger-finch, 2 St. Helena finches, and 1 Madagascan love- 
bird. They live in a large aviary cage, and we let them 
fly often in our big school-room, which mother says is 
given up to birds and mice (who come after the seed). 
Our animals have so increased lately that it has been 
found necessary to build a large shed to contain them all. 
There are white Angora rabbits, some with sweet little 
smoky-colored noses, ears, tails, and paws. We have 
also many Angora guinea-pigs with hair sweeping the 
ground. These are allowed to run about all over the 
shed, The rabbits are in large hutches; and in the sum- 
mer we let them out in the field. It is so pretty to see 
them running and jumping high in the air. 

Besides these we have a lot of pigeons — tumblers, 


jacobins, chequers, and blue-rocks ; but lately we have 
been annoyed by rats, who suck the eggs and carry off 
the young birds. 

We each have a cob, and love riding them. We have 


also bicycles, and go for long rides, a family party of us. 
The holidays are over now, so we don’t see so much of 
our pets. 

I should so love to see my letter in the “ Letter-box”’ 
at the end of your magazine. We have taken you for 
seventeen years. 

Your devoted reader, BARBARA C. R—— 

(aged twelve). 





WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received: Mollie Naylor, Polly and El- 
sie Holmes, Dorothy Kane, Ralph D. Flint, Elsa A. 
Schoen, Wm. K. Dart, Harry Smith, Launce F. Wilson, 
Nannie C. Carr, Irene Paris, Dorothea M. C., Glenn 
Southwell, Lucille L., Walter L. Smith, Rachel Holmes, 
Will Walker, Catherine Armstrong, John Little, Gay- 
lord Ball, Elizabeth Tompkins, Gordon Thompson, 
Arthur Hopp, Helen Thomas, Ellen Allen Reading, 
Herbert Wat Malcolm L. Nichols, Alice Ferguson Lee, 
Grace Truscott, Kathleen L. H., Lila F. Chilten, Wini- 
fred La Tourette, Lilian Isabella Dunlee, Kathryn Sarah 
Cahill, Katharine Beecher Stetson, E. Clifford Williams, 
Mary Swigert Hendrick, Thalia S. A. Joerg, Helen 
Lathrop, ele K. Corbin, Bennet Sullivan, Pauline 
Luria, Rosamond Bates. 






































ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 
Worp-squares: I. 1. Oscar. 2. Scare. 3. Carol. 4. Aroma. Cross-words: 1. Capulet. 2. Lachish. 3. Erigone. 4. Othello. 
s. Relay. II. 1. Realm. 2. Endue. 3. Adorn. 4. Lurid. 5. 5. Bombard. 6. Umbrage. 7. Laconic. 8. Inhabit. 9. Nicippe. 
Mends. III. 1. Gloat. 2. Leave. 3. Oases. 4. Avert. 5. Testy. 10. Ephesus. 
IV. 1. March. 2. Azure. 3. Rural ¢ Crave. 5. Helen. Conceatep Dovsie Acrostic. Primals, Lamb; finals, Lion. 
CHARADE. Utensil. Cross-words: 1. Level. 2. Alibi. 3. Motto. 4. Baron. 
Pi. With rushing winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn Winter dies : 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise: 


SHAKSPERIAN CENTRAL Acrostic. Centrals, Desdemona. 
Cross-words: 1. Perdita. 2. Ophelia. 3. Cassius. 4. Macduff. 
5. Lorenzo. 6. Denmark. 7. Antonio. 8. Leontes. g. Titania. 


A Diaconat. From 1 to 7, Lincoln. Cross-words: 1. Lantern. March! 
2. Disable. 3. Gondola. 4. Proctor. By Bavaxp TAyior. 
Rippie. Cloth. ZiczaG. Matthew Arnold. Cross-words: 1. Mourn. 2. Sales. 
“ “ 3. Kites. 4. Suite. 5. Sloth. 6. Steed. 7. Sowed. 8. Parts. 


Diamonp. 1. S. 2. Act. 3. Adore. 4. Scotomy. 5. Troas. g. Roach. 10. Annul. 11. Stoop. 12. Stale. 13. Brand. 
6. Ems. 7. Y. A Lapper Puzzir. Left side, “The Birds of Killingworth”; 


ILLusTRATED Primat Acrostic. Dryden. 1. Dumb-bells. 2, "ght side, “The Ladder of St. Augustine.” From 1 to 13, health ; 
, 2 to 14, bridal; 3 to 15, racked; 4 to 16, scheme; 5 to 17, fresco; 


, ‘ D . §. Equestrian. 6. Ni ‘ . 
Retort. 3. Yacht 4 care 5 - ” 6 Hepes 6 to 18, iambus; 7to 19, Latona; 8 to 20, nutmeg; g to 21, walrus; 
Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Cleobuline; finals, Theodectes. 10 to 22, Rienzi. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuo.as “‘ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuZzLES IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before January 15th, from Bessie Thayer and Co. — 
M. McG. — ‘‘ Dondy Small””— Paul Reese— Helen C. McCleary —“ Buffalo Quartette’””"— Tom and Alfred Morewood— Marian J. 
Homans — “‘ Two Little Brothers” — Josephine Sherwood — Edward A. Lyon —‘‘ Class No. 19”— ‘‘ Four Weeks in Kane”—* Allil 
and Adi”’— Sigourney Fay Nininger— No name, Hackensack —C. D. Lauer and Co.— Nessie and Freddie. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before January rsth, from Edith Van Buren Chapman, 1— Mollie 
Spicer, 2 — Mary Cecelia Timlin, 1 — Ethel R. Lowenthal, 1— Betty and Etta, 5 — Bertha Bollinger, 1 — “‘ Will O. Tree,” 8 — Clara and 
Mary Crosby, 1 — Paul Keller, 1 — Harriet Murray, 4 — Lucile Barry, 5 — Drew and Constance Warren, 1— L. B., 3— Emily N. Vaux, 
2— Charles Lacey Hall, 1 —Frieda Priestley, 1 — Margaret Buckley, 2— Edgar B. Drake, Jr., 8— Edmund and Hermann James, 4 — 
Marguerite La Mont, 7— Mary K. Rake, 2— Alberta Pagina, 9 — Hazel M. Farr, 3 — Katharine Baird, 2 — ‘‘ Don Carlos,” 4— ‘‘ The 
Trio,” 7— Katharine Woodward, 2— ‘‘ Three Friends,” 8 — Kate Graham, 2— “‘B. and two J.’s,” 6— Edith Gunn, 3— William C 
Kerr, 9 —F. S. Cole, 7—George Worthington, 4 — Mabel M. Johns, 9 — “‘ The Nutshell Quartette,” 9— Frederic Giraud Foster, 3 — 
Marie E. Weisse, 1 — Marguerite Sturdy, 9 — “‘ Merry and Co.,” 8 — Marion T. Cole, r— Mildred H. Schrenkeisen, 3— A. H. Vernain, 
Jr., 1 — Daniel Hardin and Co., 7— Lilian F. Boynton, 3— ‘‘ The Butterflies,” 8— Mary H. Rossiter, 8— ‘‘ Hane,” 3— Fred Kelsey 
and Roger Hoyt, 7 — Stephen R. Wing, 6— No name, Paris, 1 — Paul Arnold, r. 





DIAMOND. a masculine name; from 5 to 6, perfumed ointment ; 
. : r : ice from § to 7, a collection of rays; from 6 to 8, to make 
I. IN merriment. 2, Wet soil. 3. Benevolent spirits. beloved; from 7 to 8, something often used by painters ; 
4- An agement. 5. To clamor against. 6. nsid- from 1 to 5, to drink slowly; from 2 to 6, an untruth ; 
ious. 7. In merriment. ALLIL AND ADI. from 4 to 8, a sailor; from 3 to 7, a measure. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. aia sania ia 


My primals and finals form the name of an English AFFIXES 
author. 7 

CROsS-WORDs. 1. A round body. 2. Offensive to I WILL tell you these boys’ names: 
the sight. 3. Following all the rest. 4. To remain Robert, Patrick, Nathan, , lon 
Stationary till the arrival of some person. 5. A sound William, also Christopher ; 
reflected from an opposing surface, and repeated to the Besides, I will a list offer 
ear of a listener. 6. To fall in drops. Of the articles which they 

EUGENIA H. M. Affixed unto themselves, one day, 
CUBE. (Understand, to each nickname), 


And what each instantly became. 
One took a box for holding grain, 


eee aoe A stick to wind thread on, was he; 

Bo Pie oe are 7 Another chose a mountain chain, 

° * * * Fled artificiality ; 

* * * * One before a crevice stood, 

e “a =e And became a flimsy toy; 

wae 3 $Y: 4 Another thought a sea-bird good, 
And he became a model boy; 

oe * + 2% One chose great Apollo’s son,— 
A number large was he; 

FROM I to 2, to subject to discipline; from 1 to 3, One chose a number very small,— 
specimen ; from 2 to 4, a migratory insect; from 3 to 4, A feline small we see. _‘E, R. BURNS. 
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WORD-SQUARES. 


I, 1. A POINT of the compass. 2. Surface. 3. Bodies 
of water. 4. Stint. 

II. 1. Venerable. 2. 
Hidden. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


Bestowed. 3. Always. 4. 
CELESTINE AND POLLY. 

















Eacu of the six small pictures may be described by 
a single word. When these words boo been rightly 
guessed, and placed one below another, in the order in 
which they are numbered, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a distinguished man. 


CHARADE, 


My first good pious people 
Make use of every week; 
In times of pain and sickness 
My /ast we often seek. 
My whole’s a well-known scholar 

Now in the public eye, 
Whose name you ’Il soon discover 

If you will kindly try. 

MARY A. GIBSON. 


ENDLESS CHAINS. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. The last half of the first word forms the first 
half of the second, and so on. 

I. 1. Acosy place. 2. A kindof fish. 3. Surface. 4. 
Every one of a group. 5. Part of the face. 6. A Pe- 
ruvian monarch. 7. Money. 8. Wounded. 9. A 
masculine name. 10. A dwelling-place. 11. Contempti- 
ble. 12. Before. 13. A web-footed bird. 14. A part 
in music. A musical sound. 16. Trim. 17. A 
legal abbreviation. 18. A famous city of ancient times. 
19. A lively dance. 20. A feminine name. 21. A nar- 
row road. 22. The same as the first word described. 

II. 1. A thought. 2. A point of the compass. 3. 


15. 


‘THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


To bespangle. 
stone. 
g. Genuine. 
12. 
Within. 
18. To prepare for publication. 
A feminine name. 
as the first word described. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


5. Tocut. 6. Aprecious 
8. A musical instrument. 
11. A square in London. 
14. Very slender. 15. 
ponderous volume. 17. Recompense. 
19. A paragraph. 20. 
21. A young girl. 22. The same 
EVA HAMILTON, 


4. Acurve. 
7. A confederate. 
10. Likewise. 
A tramp. 13. Two. 
16. A 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


*NEATH friendly sun and stars and moon, 
Dear primals, bring the finals soon. 


CROSS-WORDS: 


1. WHEN Ida Hopper daily strolled, 
Her comrade was a rabbit bold. 


2. I’ve seen them oft with rapid pace, 
Outstrip an elephant in a race. 


3. If this narration sounds absurd, 
Pray don’t believe a single word. 


4. Yet Ida Hopper said to some 
The rabbit was a splendid chum, 


5. And always answered with a sneeze, 
When she cried “ Hallo! ”’ among the trees. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


AN HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


es Fae ee 
4 
a ae ee ae 


CROSS-WORDS: 1. TO replace in a former state. 2. 
Expiates. 3. A famous opera. 4.Apronoun. §. A let- 
ter. 6. A beam. 7. Asore. 8. The name of a famous 
discoverer. 9. To naturalize. 


From 4 to I. 

Here ’s a divine can surely claim 

Some title to a lasting fame; 

He wrote sweet hymns; we sing the same. 
From 4 to 2. 

A peasant-poet, feeling oft the power 

Of poesy in simple flower, 

Or in the waning twilight hour. 
From 4 to 3. 

Men number him amongst the wise 

Astronomers, whose eager eyes 

Have sought to read the starry skies. 
From 4 to 5. 

A famous warrior who led 

His armies on, before whom fled 

The English king, and homeward sped. 
From 4 to 6. 

A great philosopher; men claim they know 

That there ’s a cryptogram to show 

He ’s England’s greatest bard. Can this be so? 
From 4 to 7. 

A titled poet — what a charming grace 

Is in his writings! Yet in the poet’s race 

We cannot well give him exalted place. 

E. R. BURNS. 
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